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Just Published, crown 8vo, price 93. 


DELAGOA BAY: its NATIVES and NATURAL 


HISTORY. By ROSE MONTEIRO. With 20 Illustrations after the Author’s 
Sketches and from the Natural Objects by A. B. and E. C. Woodward. Also a limited 

yo ay ea Frontispiece of New African Butterflies, beautifully hand-coloured. 

ice 1 
Nearly the whole of the Illustrations of Insects and Plants represent entirely new species never 
before figured. 

BLACK ANI) WHITE says :— Mrs. Monteiro ome us a very intelligent, sympathetic, 
and most readable account of an inteeeene region ....Is strong as a naturalist, and stronger 
still, Nlomw = by an entomologist . ...This is a wholly delightful book, and the illustrations 


ne Fifth Edition (Sixth Thousand). 
A GIRL in the KARPATHIANS. By Menie 


MURIEL NORMAN (Miss DOWIE). Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 
The 77.VES says :—‘‘She sometimes reminds us of ‘The Sentimental Journey’ —more 
often of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson with his donkey in the Cevennes—eminently readable.” 


Second Edition (Third Thousand). 
HOME LIFE on an OSTRICH FARM. By Annie 


MARTIN. Crown 8vo, with 11 Dlustrations, 3s. 6d. 
The ATHEN_EUM says :—“ One of the most pone | descriptions of a ge experience 


that have come under the notice of the reviewer, weary of book-making and padding. The 
work does not contain a dull page.’’ 


ACROSS EAST AFRICAN GLACIERS: an 


Account of the First Ascent of Mount Kilimanjaro. By Dr. HANS MEYER. 1 vol., 
pn ia 8vo, 450 pp., containing upwards of 40 Illustrations, consisting of Photo- 
i and Coloured Frontispiece in ayuare//e, accompanied by 
3 3 Coloured —. With —_ and Scientific Notes dealing with the logical, 
Botanical, and Entomological Results of the Expedition. In handsome cloth binding, 
gilt top, price 32s. 
al limited number of Large-Paper Copies, on Japanese Vellum, with Engraved Plates in Duplicate, 
and signed by the Author, may still be obtain: “l, Price on application. 


The .17//EN.EUM says :—“ The uction of the rm apes edition deserves all praise. It 
is well translated......beautifully illustrated, and adequately supplied with maps.’ 


The 7.VES says :—“ The series of ‘ The World’s Great Explorers’ is an improvement on 
others of the same kind. The heroes of the volumes are made the central figures in con- 
secutive narratives of exploration and discovery. Moreover, the writers of these volumes have 
been specially selected for exceptional knowledge of their subjects.” 


THE WORLD’S GREAT EXPLORERS AND 
EXPLORATIONS. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL MONOGRAPHS BY LEADING AUTHORS. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., and E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Six Volumes are already published, and may be had in two different bindings. 

Plain neat cloth cover, 4s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt cover, gilt edges, 5s. 

1, Jc OHN DAVIS, arctic »Prplorer and Early India Navigator. 

By CLEMENTS R [Second Edition 
2. PALESTINE. ‘By By Major 0. R. Conder, R.E. [ Second Edition. 
3. MUNGO PARK and the NIGER. By Joseph Thomson. 


*4, FERDINAND MAGELLAN, and the First Circumnavigation 
of the Globe, 1480—1521. By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A., M.D. Can 


5. SIR RJ OHN FRANKLIN, .! and the North-West Seauage. By 
Captain 


*6. LIVINGSTONE and the EXLORATION of CENTRAL AFRICA. 
JOHNSTON, C.B., F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., &c. [Just published. 
A pm... phew an containing dpecinan Pages and Illustrations, will be sent gratis on application. 


* Limited Large-Paper Editions of these Volumes are published, printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in half-parchment, gilt top, price 25s. net. 





“THIS REMARKABLY FINE ATLAS,”—Stanvanp. 
Imperial folio, —--- meee or ae oy £8; imperial folio, full bound 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 


A Series of 80 Maps (size 22 by 26 inches), illustrating every ones of Geographical Science. 
Each map (with the exception of those showing the physical features) accompanied by s 
complete Index of over 200,000 references, the latitude and longitude being given in every cas 

The 7IMES says:—‘‘ The various sections of the Empire receive icular attention, ali 
being executed on such a scale as to render the map of real service. ere is a copious index 
to each map, rendering it easy of consultation. May be accepted as one of the fullest, best 
proportion and most useful of our larger atlases.” 

Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Mup, gratis on application. 








GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 


..%. FLEET SrReer, Lonpon. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPZDIA. By Dr. 


EDWARD BERDOE. Very thick large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 
A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “RELIQUES.” 


TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL ORIGIN. 


With Critical Introductions, by WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT. Thick 8vo, 15s. 





ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Tuos. 


A. TURNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Profusely illus- 
trated. Svo, ibs. 


SECOND EDITION, 500 Illustrations, 4to, 21s., Double Columns. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, 


MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, a, and ART. Edited from the Work of | 
y? som —_— by Prof: H. NETTLESHIP (Oxford) and Dr. J. E. SANDYS 
(Camb.). 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 


By J. G. BURCKHARDT. Svo. 10s. 6d. ‘* A model of what such a work ought to be. 
Admirably translated. He has condensed an immense mass of erudition. _ have 
seldom met with more picturesque descriptions of life and manners.”— Tin: 


CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC 


ANIMALS in their MIGRATION from ASIA to EUROPE. By VICTOR HEHN. | 


10s. 6d., 8vyo. ‘‘It is impossible here to give any idea of the extreme wealth of illus- 
tration. It is a storehouse of entertainment. Prof. Hehn writes like a living man, and 
not as a Dryasdust, aud many of our readers will find his work supremely a - 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Each 2s. 6d. 


1, DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By | 3. IBSEN. By th the Rev. P. H. 


pon WICKSTEE 
ae EG, SA 4. GOETHE. By Oscar Brown- 


2, BROWNING’S MESSAGE to 5 DANTE. Sp tee Remains | 
HIS TIME. By Dr. E, BERDOE. ’ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Cu, eniiemeentes Setare, Lonvon. 





Messrs, Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


| 
| ame * w — 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait and Introduction by THOMAS HUGHES, 
*,* Uniform with the One-Volume Edition of the Poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelicy, 


| and Matthew Arnold. 
MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


JERUSALEM: Its History and Hope. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. With 50 Illustrations (Uniform with ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,” &c.). 
Also a limited Edition on large paper, 508. net, 


~* BOOK BY DEAN VAUGHAN, 
t ready, crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE PRAYERS of JESUS CHRIST. A 


5 Series of Lent Lectures Delivered in the Temple Church, hy C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S Lye T = XPENNY SERIES, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth 


‘LEGENDARY FICTIONS of ‘the IRISH CELTS, 


Collected and Narrated by PATRICK KENNE 
DAILY NEWS.“ Will, we trust, find saan readers ia Great Britain, The 
' collector and narrator of these legends and stories has evide ntly been engaged in a labour of 
| genuinelove, He appears to tell the tales exactly as he heard them told, which adds a 
curious piquancy and even verisimilitude to the narrative,’ 


NEW ae + OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. 
, just ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. The 


Works of William Shakspeare, Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. In Nine 


} Volumes, Vol. V. containing King Henry VI., First, Second, and Third Parts, King 


Richard III,, King Henry V 11. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ae a - A MOORLAND PARISH,” 


‘THE LAST of the GIANT- KILLERS; or, The 


— of Sir Jack of Danby Da'e. By the Rev. J. ©. ATKINSON, y, C.L,, Canon of 


ork. 
SATURDAY REV/EW.—“ A delightful volume of Vorkshire legends of all stories for 
| fireside readings, these are the best and most reasonable.” 
NATIONAL OBSERVER,—“ A capital collection of local folk stories,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvox, 
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FILE of the TIMES, oo Jan. 1, 1880, to Dee, 31, 1889, bound 
in 40 large vols. Carriage free, £20.—I’. 8. Kine & Son, 5, King Street, 
Westminster. 
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M R. HENRY IRVING. —Jest published, 


a magnificent large BRONZE MEDAL of oe great man. 
Acknowledged to b: one of the crandest specimens of diesinking 
this century. Limited to 259 Proofs. Only a tew left, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The Athenacum siys: “The likeness is excellent, and the medal, 
whi § we have compared with those of Cooke and Kemble, isa work 

art 

To be had only of the Publisher, Mr. Recuette Tuomas, Worthgate 
llowe, Highbury Park, London 

Under the Patronage of the Queen and Royal Family, and over 150 
Peers of the Realm. — 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & co., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANPSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVUR T 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions b by 5 Paine — 
frocees for large plates and editions 

yg Catalogues, Advertisements, _ Memes D 
& CU. have the latest and most improved processes. eee o” 
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Published in December. 


ypu E COMMONWEALTH and 
CHARLES II. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

Written and published by Acnuce E. Treceites, Harewood House, 
1) rlingtom, 262 page $, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
piice post free, 3s, 8d. 

Lately published, 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES L, 3s. 8d. 

“ Hlawarden Castle, Dec., 1890,—Allow me to thank you fer your 
courtesy in sending?me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
(acum Elizabeth.— Yours, &c., W. E. Guapsteye.’ 


Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 
Foams. By Janu M. Tktut ties, 88 pages, crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
post free. 





SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Part III.—_HEAT. 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
From a standpoint that matter pm pane te ot and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms 


by enforced cohesion. Atomic 


lecular forces attributed to Tespiration, —_ by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 


to effects attending ‘“‘ respirative ” rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surf: 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew-point Cold, ay Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, 
the Electric states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the "above principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any matter. 

“ This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on pie Bap eee subject, Heat. The author avoids mathematical formule, his intention 


apparently being to seek a full exp nown 
ledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a ‘kita wad methodical manner. One o} 
wer appear at their best. 


bustion,’ and here the author’s knowl 
ies are pojecaty the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of t! lifter: 


stood, The atomic and molecular theo: 


and the cause which brings about change of sta’ Glasgow Herat 
“ The work is one of a thoroughly serentifie accom and in his treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy Me in his style and 


his selection of illustrations and description of experiments. 


The volume on ‘ Heat’ embraces the w' 


To effect his rzpese he calls to his aid man’s ex! ve know- 
the most interesting cha) a= > is —, = — 
under- 


His views on the theory of combu: 
he t hems Z matter, 





hole field of a . oe and most interesting 


subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”—Svo! 
EYRE & catamaran Gasat New Sracer Seu ARE, Loxvon, EC. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Professor JOTIN o McKENDRICK M. D. vB S., will, 


TUESDAY NEXT, L 
LECTU RES (ada 
or the ANIMAL 

tion (for Non-Members) to this Course, On 


29, at 3 o'clock, CRE of SIX 


fel. toa Juy enile Auditory mn on “* aty 7 in MOTION, 
IACHINE * (experimental y illustrated. Subscrip- 





e Guinea (Children under 16, 


Half-a- Guinea) ; ; toall the Cot Courses i in | the Season, Two Guineas. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


specially conversant with 
annum. Full particulars of 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
The University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, wih, ee ro Ast in January 
next, appoint an 


ASSISTANT LECTURER MISTRY 
ultural Chemistry. Salary, £150 per 


e duties of the office may be obtained 


from the Registrar, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than Saturday, January 9th, 1892. 





CRYSTAL 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. 


PALACE EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS. 


LADIES DIVISION. 


Complete Education. a Highest Type. Senior and Junior. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Instructio: 
THE scenes: OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, Janvany dtu. 


I. Mechanical Course. Il. Civil Engineering Division. 


ILL. Colo- 


nial Section, Electrical Marine and Mining Divisions. 


Pros: tuses of the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in 
, next the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


he Library 


F. K. J. Suentoy, F.R.Hist.8. 
Superintendent Educational Department 





THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be popectad from any seven out of 





t 
MAL 


Degree. The cen 
Bedford, Belfast, <a 
a "Duwofriea, — ye iuvermess I 


e he same - that for i 

tres of examination are St. An Abe 

Bristol, Cardiff, Chelten m, Cork, 
Leeds, Lei a Liverpool, 








London, 
Truro, ®, 


‘yne, sley, 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
Calvert, St. Audrews, 


Rovar SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOU RS. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 


NOW OPEN—5, PALL MALL EAST—from 1° till 5. 


Catalogue 6d 





CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
PULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other foreign works on the lowest terms. 
The following catalogues aA had on application :— 
c Cc; 


. THEOLUGICAL, 
I, GERMAN, 
. FRENCH 





I NATURAL HISTORY. 
IX. NATURAL SCIENCE, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies. 
Jicurietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO ‘9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now rea ly, and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (many in Handsome Bindings, and Beauti- 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS aud NEW YEAR'S 


PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 


discount is allowed. 
Gipert & Fiecp (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, B.C, 


MU 


DIE 


Admittance 1s. 
Avraxp D. Furr, R.W.S., Secretary. 





’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


Looks can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 


by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWU GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


circulation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. 


Tooks, Is. 
free, 





241, Brompton Road; and 


Catalegue of Foreign 


Prospectuses and C learance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 


MUDIE'S 


SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London, 


Branch Offices : 
2, King Street, Cheapside. 





J ust ¢ Out, ‘yates 2s. 


Te PATHOLOGY and PREVENTION 
of INFLUENZA. 
y JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.U.P., Lond., 
| Senior Phocians to the eens | for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's 


London Lonemays & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ENQUIRE AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR THIS 
THRILLING STORY. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“WHAT WAS 
By GRETA ARMEAR. 


PREFACE,.—“I have been induced to write this 
history of personal experience, as so many people are 
engrossed in the subject of spirit-world. No solution 
do I put forward of the mysteries of this tale, but 
simply tell what actually happened with regard to an 
unseen presence, the truth of which I can prove. To 
those who have studied spiritualism I leave the explana- 
tion; to me the matter is shrouded in mystery ; the 
facts are here, the rest I put in the hands of the 
reader.”’ 





5D dag 


Glasgow : Save Bryck & Sun. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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Illustrations. 
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Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 
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SERIAL STORIES. 
VUT of the FASHION. By_L. T. Meape, Author of “ Engaged to be 


Married,” &. 11 lustrated by Wal Paget. 
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hy H. Seppings Wright. 
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| EXPOSITORY THOUGHT— 
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CURRENT AMERICAN THOUGHT— 
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International Lesson. 
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Rev. J. J. Wray. What t the Man can be. By Rey. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
SKATING, CURLING, 
TOBOGGANING, 


AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 


By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. TEBBUTT, T. MAXWELL 
WITHAM, the Rev. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
and HENRY A. BUCK. 


With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by 
C. Whymper, and Capt. Alexander. 
[On January 8. 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE 


of ARAGON: the Story as told by the Im Ambas- 
sadors revident at the Court of Henry V. In Usum 
Lavcorum. By J. A. FROUDE, 8vo, 16s. 
“With great freshness and dramatic sertiome, Ses a 
ling episodes which marked the memorable 
H and the Emperor and Pope are unfold a thin tne fas- 
cinating volume.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT 


CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. IIT. 1647-1649. 
With 8 Maps and Index to the Complete Work. 8vo, 28+. 
‘Few have approached the problem of the relations of 
Charles and Cromwell with so much learning, or with as 
severe an impartiality of judgment .....We congratulate Mr. 
Gardiner on the completion of his great work,” —The Times. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, 


Scenes in the Da: - of Nero. an Historic Tale. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 

** No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or 
theological works more accurate * more useful than this 
‘historic tale.’ The author’s great learning, which is never 
obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the 
social life of the time, enables him to enrich his pages with 
brilliant and truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial 
palaces of Rome.”’—Church Times. 


THE LIGHT of the WORLD; 
or, the Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, K.C.LE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The multitude of readers who were delighted and in- 
structed by ‘ The Light of Asia’ will turn to this new volume 
with lively expectation.......The whole burden of the poem is 
to set forth the joyful aspect t of the Christian faith as com- 
pared with that of Buddha.”—Daily News. 


HOME PRAYERS, with TWO 


SERVICES for PUBLIC WORSHIP. By JAMES 
MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OUTLINES of the 


SHAKESPEARE. By J.0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Ninth Edition. "With numerous Illustrations and Fac- 
similes. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES. Classified and L 80 _ 
to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 

Literary Composition. By P. M. ROGET, M.D. New 
Edition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Im- 
proved. Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 


THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. 
Now and Cheaper Edition. In vol, crown 8¥0, 63. 


“ ¢ The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and Droaghe reading. 
There is abundant interest and movement t roughout ; it is, 
in fact, a well-told story by a clever writer.”’—Athenacum. 
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* Orthodox,” &c. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for JANUARY, 1892. 
I. GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. I.—V. 
Il. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Ill. THE WEDDED POETS. 
IV. AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 
V. A BACHELOR’S BALLADE. 
VI. MATTHEW. 
VII. MIRABEAU. 
VIII. ROUTE-MARCHING. 
IX. A NEW SENSATION. Conclusion. 
X. HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH SINGLE. 
XI. CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 
XIf. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. I.—II. 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 


to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 





DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, £2 6s. 6d. 
*.* Also sold veins as follows :—V. ~ I. and IL., 21s. ; 
10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated a the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of rag 3 we DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, D., of Balliol Cullens. 
Oxford. 6 vols., a 8vo. ~~ Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
In demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
Jate Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols., demy Svo, £9. Each separately (with the ex- 
ception "of IIL. (reprinting), IV., VI., and VII. ), 15s. 
the New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 

ndex. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Wriers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 


Thomas, Tenth Earl uf Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a atest relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
= an account of bis later life and scientitic inventions. 

Kdited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Illustrations on Wood, 
crown Svo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BAR- 
HAM A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 
Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RicHarp Bey TLEY & Sow, New Burlington Street, 





Publishers in Urdinary to Her Majesty the Queen 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LAN- 
GUAGE: LITERARY and COLLOQUIAL. By JOHN 
BEAMES, Bengal Civil Service, Fellow of the University 
of Calcutta, Author of ‘‘ A Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Languages of India,” &c. 





ANECDOTA ONONIENSLA, 
New Pant—C assicav Senies, Part VIL, crown 4to, 
stiff covers, price 7s. 
COLLATIONS from the HARLEIAN 


MS. of CICERO, 2682. By ALBERT C. CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. With a Facsimile. 





8vo, stiff covers, price 4s. 6d. 


A SECOND SUPPLEMENT to the 
ANGLO-INDIA CODES. By WHITLEY STOKES, 
D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Member 
of the Institute of France, and formerly Law-Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General of India. 


( First Supplement, 1887, 1888, 2s. 6d. ; First and Second Sup- 
plements, incorporating Indian Legislation and Judicial Decisions 
to May, 1891, in one volume, 6s. Gd.) 





Extra fceap. vo, clcth, price 2s. 


THE CRITO of PLATO. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 





BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1|892. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY the FIFTH. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Apis Waricut, D.C.L. 
23. 


FREEMAN.—A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 
Sar he ENGLAND. By E. A. Freemay, 


CANNAN.—ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Epwiy Cannan, M.A. Is. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS I. and II. 
With Introduction, Notes, &c., by Cusrtes E. Mosenry, 
M.A. 2s. (Book I. Prescribed.) 


aah ge XXI. With Notes by M. T. Taruam, M.A. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK II. With Notes and 
Map. By C.8S.Jersram, M.A, 23. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Introduction and Notes by 
C. B. Herervey, M.A. 2s. 


HERODOTUS.—BOOK IX. Edited, with Notes, by Every» 
Anssort, M.A. 3s. 


PLATO.—THE APOLOGY. With Introduction and Notes 
by Sr. Georce Srock, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


RAMSAY—LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition. Volume I., con- 
taining Syntax, Exercises, with Notes, Vocabulary, Xe. 
4s. 6d. | Just published. 


HENSLEY.—THE SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. 2s. 6d.— 
Answers to the Examples, 1s. 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. 2s. 6d. 


NIXON.—EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of 
the Elements of Plane Geometry, as given by Euclid in his 
First Six Books. By R. C. J. Nixoy, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 

Sold also separately, as follows :— 

Book I. 2s. Books I., If. 1s. 6d. 
Books I.—IV. 3s. Books V., VI. 3s. 
FISHER.— CLASS BOOK 7. Ce. By W. W. 

Fisuer, M.A, F.0.8. 4s. 6d 


HAMILTON and BALL.—BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G.C. 


Hamitton and Joun Baru. 2s. 


Ruled Exercise Books, 1s. 6d. 
Course only, 4d. 


TROUTBECK and DALE.— MUSIC PRIMER (for 


Schools). By J. Trovrseck, D.D., and F. Dave, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 





For the Preliminary 


Full Clarendon I’ress Catalogues post free on appliation. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, 
Cianenvon Press Wargnouse, Amen Conntr, E.C, 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, —— Completely 
Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


With New Preface, Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Full Prospectus and List of the Volumes on application. 





SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


The MARQUI S of SALISBURY, 


K.G. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the op 
Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers’’ Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most super- 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series. 
Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: aMemoir 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Bibliography and Cata- 
logue of Prints and Painti ith —— Tlustra- 
tions and ye Plates. Dest, 8vo, nearly = 
pages, 24s. A limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works...... 
executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high 
— for literary skill and critical acumen.”— Times. 

@ manner in which the book has been produced is 
wally of all praise.” —Saturday Review. 





NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


VERBUM CRUCIS: bein ae on Ten 


Sermons on the Mystery and the ae of 
which are added some other Sermons ed on es 

occasions. The Third Volume in “PR RCHERS A the 
rag ”” With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE 


From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. Mlustrated in Colours by the Author. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Capitally illustrated. Will be ge gf useful in the 
designing of fancy dresses....... The book make an excel- 
lent present for a young lady.”— Guardian. 


SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN 


By ROMOLO GESSI PASHA. With Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

These journals abound in —_— and picturesque incidents 
of travel, = are also of hical and ethnological 
interest ; throw, moreover, $n light on the slave 
trade in ‘the , and give the reader some vivid glimpses 
of the hero of Khartoum. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUM- 
MER 8EAS; or, HowI Found Health. By CHARLES 
C. ATCHISON. fusely Dlustrated by Walter W. 
Buckley. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 16s. 
** A really capital log book of « cruise in search of health.” 


Court Journal, 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Forest Department Ceylon. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

* Quite the best book of adventure we have read for a very 

long time. Mm Athenteunte _ 








MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ** The Wreck of 
‘Grosvenor,’ ”’ “ Jack’s Courtship,” &c. Crown Sv0, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FERGUS HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 


A CREATURE of the NIGHT: 


an Italian Enigma. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 
*.* The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publica- 
tion ; Second Edition now ready. 





Now ready, the January Number of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


An lilustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, B.C. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 





LITERATURE. 


‘“‘TwetvE Enerish Statesmen”: Pitt. By 
Lord Rosebery. (Macmillans.) 


THE prominent position Lord Rosebery 
occupies in the public estimation and the 
confidence reposed in him by a not incon- 
siderable section of the Liberal party will, 
doubtless, give to this little volume a much 
wider popularity than that which any mono- 
graph of a purely literary sort could reason- 
ably hope to enjoy. Nor isit any disparage- 
ment either to the book or to the series to 
which it belongs to say that it will be read 
more for Lord Rosebery’s sake than for 
Pitt’s. Most of us (if we have any interest at 
all in the subject) have already made up our 
minds in regard to Pitt, but we are all more 
or less anxious to know more of Lord 
Rosebery. And, in this respect, no subject 
could furnish us with better opportunities 
for gauging his mind on some of the crucial 
points of modern statesmanship than a 
critical biography of the great minister who 
ruled England, for good or bad, with almost 
absolute authority during a period when 
Europe was passing through the throes of 
a revolution which obliterated all the ancient 
landmarks of European politics, and of 
which the effects are still present with us. 
To this, as tending to increase its popu- 
larity, is to be added a bright and 
piquant style of writing, which makes even 
annual budgets and sinking funds interest- 
ing reading. Piquancy, however, has a 
tendency to degenerate into vulgarity ; and 
it must be confessed that Lord Rosebery 
occasionally touches the limits of good taste 
in this respect. But George Meredith him- 
self never turned a neater sentence than 
this on Warren Hastings: ‘‘ He was am- 
bushed by the undying rancour of Francis 
and the sleepless humanity of Burke.” 
The picture of Fox at p. 32, and the local 
colouring to the scene at p. 59, are excellent 
examples of Lord Rosebery’s ability to 
write with picturesque effect. But though 
there can hardly be said to be a dull page 
in the book, the effect of the whole would 
have been improved by closer revision, and 
the omission altogether of chap. xii., which, 
far from serving the purpose designed, ‘‘ of 
giving the reader a glimpse of the true Pitt 
afforded by himself,” has the appearance of 
a very inartistic device to drag in certain 
not very interesting original letters from 
Pitt to Lord Wellesley. 

The political career of Pitt falls naturally 
into two parts—that which precedes and 
that which follows the declaration of war 
with France. But there is a danger in 
following this division for biographical pur- 
poses of one part overbalancing the other. In 





the one caseitis Pitt the minister of war,‘‘the 
pilot that weathered the storm”’; in the other 
itis Pitt, the advocate of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform that is held up for our admira- 
tion. Both these phases have had their day, 
with the perhaps not very unnatural result 
that it is now the fashion to decry him in 
both respects. Fortunately, Lord Rosebery 
has fallen into none of these errors; and 
though his language in the earlier portion 
of the book is somewhat uncertain—if, 
indeed, we are to attach any significance to 
the passage, ‘‘ Historians have hardly done 
justice to the dogged determination with 
which Pitt ignored the French Revolution,” 
which to me is altogether unintelligible—he 
clearly recognises the paramount importance 
of the French Revolution in moulding Pitt’s 
later policy. 

‘No man,” he says, ‘‘can understand Pitt 
without saturating himself with the French 
Revolution, and endeavouring to consider it as 
it must have seemed at its first appearance. In 
the first five years he had not to deal with it, 
and they were fruitful years for England. . .. 
But the new element clouded the whole 
firmament. . . . We are now able to fix 
epochs in the French Revolution, to fancy we 
can measure its forces It is all cut and 
dried ; a delicate speculation of infinite science 
and interest, though critical minds may differ 
as to its value. But Pitt could only perceive 
the heavens darkened, and the sound of a rush- 
ing mighty wind that filled all Europe . . . 
Pitt faced the cataclysm, and made everything 
subservient to the task of averting it. All 
reforms were put on one side, till the 
a should rise to a more promising 
evel.” 

This is the exact truth, and it has never 
been more clearly and more forcibly ex- 
pressed. Pitt was essentially a peace 
minister. His chief, one may almost say 
his sole, interest lay in his financial schemes 
for the restoration of English credit. War 
to him was a misfortune to be avoided at 
almost any price. His wishes in this respect 
blinded his eyes at first to the real signifi- 
cance of the French Revolution. He would 
have ignored it had he been able to do so; 
but it was only for the traditional Marquis 
de l’Aigle, who snapped his fingers at it, 
and went on hunting as usual, that such a 
happy fate was reserved. War with France 
sooner or later was inevitable, and it is to 
Pitt’s credit that he postponed it to the last 
possible moment. He believed the war 
would be of short duration; and though 
Burke proved a truer prophet in this re- 
spect, Pitt had excellent grounds for his 
belief. When the full extent of the catas- 
trophe became visible, he bent all his energies 
to avert it; and it is in this light that we 
must judge his suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, his Treasonable Practices and 
Seditious Mutiny Bills, and the Act of Union 
itself. The price paid, of which the trebling 
of the national debt was the least impor- 
tant, was exorbitant; but it may safely be 
said that there was no alternative policy. 
Those who talk otherwise forget that the 
war was in the truest sense a national war. 
Pitt was far from being an ideal war 
minister, but he was a popular minister, 
and only a popular minister could have 
saved the situation. 

If in the latter part of his administration 
Pitt’s policy is altogether dominated by the 


French Revolution, the motive principle in 
the former is his desire to repair the ravages 
created by the war with America, and by 
re-establishing the shattered credit of the 
empire to restore England to the position 
of a first-rate European power. The estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund for the extinc- 
tion of the national debt, the substitution of 
an improved system of taxation which 
should render smuggling unprofitable, and 
a liberal application of the free trade prin- 
ciples of iam Smith, especially in regard 
to Ireland, were the means by which he 
hoped to carry this policy into effect. In 
regard to the second of these items—an 
improved system of taxation—the success of 
his policy has never, so far as I am aware, 
been impugned. Fox himself admitted the 
efficacy of his measures for the suppression 
of smuggling, and it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the benefits that followed from 
the consolidation of the different branches 
of customs and excise. The dazzling but 
absolutely fallacious prospects held out by 
the sinking fund has somewhat obscured 
its real merits; but the opinion of Frere, 
quoted by Lord Rosebery, is interesting as 
showing that its chief value in Pitt’s estima- 
tion was as a means of inducing the nation 
to submit to the irksome and unpopular 
operation of paying off its debts. Of the 
commercial treaty with France, which, in 
the opinion of a distinguished historian, 
constitutes Pitt’s chief title to legislative 
fame, Lord Rosebery remarks : 


‘* Nothing in all Pitt’s career is more remark- 
able and more creditable than the bold disregard 
of narrow prejudice and the large conciliatory 
spirit which he displayed in framing and con- 
cluding this treaty.” 

This is quite true, only I would venture to 
add that his attempt—though it unfortunately 
proved unsuccessful—to extend to Ireland 
the benefits of a commercial equality with 
England, as the ‘‘ best means of uniting the 
two countries by the firmest and most 
indissoluble bonds,” is at least entitled 
to an equal share of praise. The 
scheme failed through the selfish preju- 
dice of the English manufacturing interest 
and the rancorous opposition of Fox. 
But there are certain critics who, while 
acknowledging the inestimable benefit that 
would have accrued to both nations from it, 
persist in ascribing its failure to a want of 
firmness on the part of Pitt, though it does 
not clearly appear whether this firmness, 
the want of which they deplore, ought to 
have taken the form of forcing the original 
propositions down the throat of the English, 
or the amended propositions down that of 
the Irish Parliament. To these critics I 
would commend the following analysis of 
the House of Commons, dated May 1, 1788, 
recently discovered among the papers of one 








of Pitt’s private secretaries, than which, as 


: Lord Rosebery observes, no document serves 


to throw more light on the political system 
of that period. I quote the docum:nt as it 
is given by Lord Rosebery :— 


‘* In it the ‘party of the Crown’ is estimated 
at 185 members. ‘This party includes all those 
who would probably support His Majesty’s 
government under any minister not peculiarly 
unpopular.’ ‘The independent or unconnected 
members of the House’ are calculated at 108 ; 
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Fox’s party at 138; and that of Pitt at 52.| truth. On the question of Catholic Emanci- | careful to base the transformation or rehabil- 
Even this unflattering computation is further | pation he pleads hard for a favourable | itation on some acknowledged probability 
discounted by the remark that ‘of this party, | estimate of Pitt’s conduct. He asserts, and | or psychological fitness. He does not, like 


were there a new parliament and Mr. P. no 
longer to continue minister, not above twenty 
would be returned ’” 

Asa matter of fact, however, Pitt did not im- 
mediately abandon all hope of carrying out 
his commercial scheme ; but the vexed ques- 
tion of the Regency intervened, and though 
he succeeded in forcing the hands of the Irish 
administration in respect to the Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1793, the golden opportunity 
of establishing a cordial understanding 
between the two nations on the most 
durable basis of a community of interest 
never again recurred. 

Passing now over such matters as the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, the 
Regency question and the Oczakow inci- 
dent, and coming to the subject of the 
viceroyalty of Lord Fitzwilliam, I venture 
to think that Lord Rosebery has taken the 
only sound view of this perplexing and 
much-disputed episode. otwithstanding 
his sympathy with Fitzwilliam and the 
policy he represented, he sees clearly that 

itzwilliam, and Fitzwilliam alone, was the 
cause of his own recall. 

‘* Fitzwilliam appears to have thought that 
Ireland was made over to him, as were 
Lampsacus and Magnesia to Themistocles for 
his bread and his wine; and that Pitt would 
have no more to do with its government and 
the policy pursued there than with Finland or 
Languedoc. This hallucination was due partly 
to the idiosyncrasy of Fitzwilliam himself, but 
mainly to the strange proprietary principles of 
government, which were held consciously or 
unconsciously, though quite conscientiously, by 
the Whig party.” 

This is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
From the moment of Fitzwilliam’s recall 
Ireland gradually drifted into rebellion. 
But Lord Rosebery, while fully recognising 
the fatal effect of that step in frustrating 
the hopes of the Irish, hardly attaches 
sufficient weight to the responsibility which 
belongs to the Irish Government in the 
matter. I am all the more anxious to 
emphasise this point because I believe that 
it is just here that we must look for the 
true explanation of Pitt’s policy in bringing 
about the Union. Relieved by Fitzwilliam’s 
recall of all fear of a new system, the 
Government of Lord Camden and Fitzgibbon 
passed from one measure of repression to 
another, the effect of which was simply to 
goad the more independent spirits to mad- 
ness. The result was inevitabie, but what 
was Pitt to do? The Fitzwilliam experi- 
ment had failed because it threatened to 
jeopardise the connexion between the two 
countries; was he therefore to hand over 
the country again to the tender mercies of a 
parliament devoid of patriotism and common 
sense, fit only to register the decreas of 
Fitzgibbon, and for which the great bulk 
of the people did not care a brass farthing ? 
Would it not be in the interests of both 
countries to annihilate it? Lord Rosebery 
hardly sees the matter in this light. To 
him it is mainly a question of consoli- 
dating the empire and presenting a single 
front to the enemy, which, of course, 
is quite true, but hardly, I think, the 
whole or most essential part of the 





asserts truly, that Catholic Emanczipation 
formed no part of the Union scheme; butit 
is equally certain that promises had been 
made, and made on Pitt’s authority, that 
the question would get an early and fair 
hearing in the Imperial parliament. 
Whether it was that Pitt was faint-hearted 
in the matter when the Union was carried, 
and found resignation the easiest way to 
shelve the question decently, or whether 
the objections of the King were really 
insuperable, and that he thought as he said, 
that his retirement was most likely to con- 
tribute to the ultimate success of the 
measure, is perhaps a moot point; but it 
must be admitted that Lord Rosebery has 
established a strong case in favour of the 
latter view. 

In conclusion, no two historians are likely 
to agree as to Pitt’s career in all respects ; 
but we can congratulate Lord Rosebery on 
having given us a bright and sympathetic 
and lifelike portrait of the great statesman. 

R. Duntor. 








Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes in the Days 
of Nero. By F. W. Farrar. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 


Nor always can the varying activities of an 
author be brought to converge on a task 
which concentrates and unifies them. When 
this is the case, the result is generally happy. 
Dr. Farrar began his literary career with 
fiction. His ‘‘ school tales” manifested that 
power of graphic description, that vivid 
intensity of presentation, that imagination 
at once vigorous and picturesque, that lavish 
wealth of utterance, which have characterised 
all his works. Then followed that remark- 
able series of historical works with which 
his name is especially connected, com- 
mencing with the Life of Christ. This new 
direction of his literary energies manifested 
his marvellous power of revivifying and 
recolouring the uncertain or partially 
faded events of history, as well as his skill 
in portraiture. In his present work Dr. 
Farrar has found a field in which the 
qualities of a successful fiction writer and a 
serious historian are happily blended, and 
in my judgment he has achieved a distinct 
success. This is the more meritorious, inas- 
much as, though the bulk of popular 
historical knowledge may be said to be 
derived from novelists and dramatists, a 
well constructed historical fiction is the 
rarest product of literature. Either the 
purely fictitious and imaginary elements 
are so unduly accentuated as to present the 
semblance of historical facts, or the latter 
are so modified and perverted as to be un- 
distinguishable from fiction. Dr. Farrar 
seems to me to have steered an even course 
between this Scylla and Charybdis of the 
historical fiction writer. When we pass 
from his picturesque chapters to their his- 
torical source in the Annals of Tacitus, we 
are not conscious of an unbridgeable gulf 
between the historian and his modern 
adapter. Doubtless he often invests his- 


torical personages with the attributes of 
fiction; but whenever he does so, he is 





some writers, force historical characters to 
assume a réle out of all harmony with their 
known antecedents. In this respect his 
creations—and the remark is true of other 
masters of historical fiction— have more 
plausibility and vraisemblance than the 
real characters of some historians—e.g., 
there is more probability, in the absence 
of direct evidence, that the Empress Octavia 
became a Christian convert, than that 
Henry VIII. was a good husband, or Mary 
Queen of Scots a virtuous lady. 

In addition to his second descriptive title, 
‘* Scenes in the Days of Nero,” Dr. Farrar 
calls his book ‘‘ an historic tale.” By this, 
however, the reader must not infer that the 
book has what a fiction critic would describe 
as a plot. There is no linked chain of 
events which necessitates an elucidating 
solvent, or which grows by natural progres- 
sion to a catastrophic finale. It may be a 
moot point whether the concentrated interest 
of the book might not have been increased 
by weaving its incidents both of “ darkness 
and dawn” round an imaginary love story, 
on a plan resembling that which Bulwer 
Lytton employed in his Last Days of Pompeii. 
Dr. Farrar’s work comes to an end, or, as 
it might be better described, it pauses, with 
the martyrdom of St. Paul and the death of 
Nero; but there is no reason why, in the 
course of a history of Pagan Darkness and 
Christian Dawn, it might not have gone on 
for another half century. The author would 
hardly contend that the Darkness had 
ceased by that date, or that the Dawn had 
developed into broad daylight. But the 
age of Nero—and this gives us the secret of 
the period chosen for the limits of the work 
—was precisely that portion of early Chris- 
tian history in which the new light of 
Christianity was in closest contact with the 
deepest degradation of Roman Paganism, 
and which, therefore, afforded special facili- 
ties for those sharply demarcated contrasts 
which Dr. Farrar depicts with such a 
masterly hand. As a result, the work takes 
the appropriate form of a series of pano- 
ramic pictures; or we may regard it as the 
successive scenes and acts of a laxly con- 
structed and plotless drama. 

Of such a work it is obvious that the 
characteristics must be of a special and 
= kind. The elements of continuity 

eing various, like the common aittri- 
butes of a series of sketches of the same 
country, in which skies and mountains, trees 
and houses, will necessarily present similar 
features, we feel compelled to lay stress less 
on the uniformity of parts than on that of 
wholes. We read the book as we pass 
through a picture-gallery representing a 
single region or mountain-range, recognising 
similar landscapes under a _ perpetually 
changing, vigorously differentiated, yet 

icturesquely diversified light and shade. 

ut in addition to this general uniformity 
of subject, design, and execution, there are 
particular elements of continuity and pro- 
gressiveness which largely compensate for 
the want of a dramatic plot. ‘There is 
the evolution and growth of its chief 
characters, whether in the direction of 
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virtue or of its opposite. Taking Nero 
as one main character of the book, we have 
his downward progress, indicated by Tacitus 


in brief, abrupt, yet masterly touches, as if | 


by an etching needle, elaborated by Dr. 
Farrar in a series of highly-coloured 
aintings after the manner of Frith, full of 
ife and vigour, and crowded with appro- 
priate accessories. Here, ¢.g., is a scene 
expanded artistically from a few sentences 
of Tacitus—instinct with movement and 
vitality, as well as with that imaginative 
insight which is often more reliable than 
the evidence of history itself. 

After describing an assemblage of the 
profligate young patricians who formed the 
court of Nero in the earlier years of his 
reign, Dr. Farrar proceeds (i. p. 65) :— 
‘And yet weariness reigned supreme over 
these luxurious votaries of fashion. They had 
at first tried to get some amusement out of the 
antics of Massa, a half-witted boy, and Asturco, 
a dwarf; but when they teased Massa into 
sullenness and Asturco into tears and bellow- 
ings of rage, Petronius interfered and voted 
such amusements boorish and in bad taste. Then 
they tried to kill time by betting and gambling 
over games at marbles and draughts. The 
‘* pieces” of glass, ivory, and silver lay scattered 
over tables just as they were when the an 
got tired of the games, and the draught-boards 
had been carelessly tossed on the floor. Then 
they sent for plates of honey-apples and bowls 
of Falernian wine, and took an extemporised 
meal. Nero even condescended to amuse him- 
self with rolling little ivory chariots down a 
marble slab and betting on their speed. Still, 
they all felt that the hours were somewhat 
leaden-footed till a bright thought struck the 
Emperor. He had passed some of his early 
years in poverty; and this circumstance, to- 
gether with his aesthetic appreciation of things 
beautiful, made him delight in showing his 
treasures to his intimates. By way of finding 
something to do, he suggested to his friends 
that they should come and look at the ward- 
robes of the former Empresses, which were 
under the charge of a multitude of dressers, 
folders, and jewellers. Orders were given that 
everything should be laid out for their inspec- 
tion. Except Petronius, they all had an 
effeminate passion for jewellery, and they 
whiled away an hour in inspecting the robes 
stiff with gold brocade and broideries of pearl, 
sapphire, and emerald. 

* By this time Nero was in high good- 
humour, and seized the opportunity of a little 
ostentation towards the ‘lisping hawthorn- 
buds’ of fashion by whom he was surrounded. 

‘* He chose out a superb cameo on which was 
carved a Venus Anadyomene and gave it to 
Otho. ‘There,’ he said, ‘that will adorn the 
neck of your fair a. Vestinus, this opal 
was the one for the sake of which Mark Antony 
procured the proscription cf the senator Nonius. 
You don’t deserve it, for you can be very 
rude——’ 

‘*** Free speech is a compliment to strong 
Emperors,’ said Vestinus, hardly concealing the 
irony of his tone. 

‘** Ah, well,’ continued Nero, ‘I shall not 
give it you for your deserts, but becuse it will 
look splendid on the ivory arm of your Statilia. 
A more fitting present to you would be this 
little viper enclosed in amber—the viper is your 
malice, the amber your flattery. And what on 
earth am I to give you, Senecio? or you, 
Petronius? You are devoted to so many fair 
ladies, that I should have to give you the whole 
wardrobe; but I will give you, Senecio, a 
silken fillet embroidered with pe and 
Petronius, Nature has set out this agate—I 


believe it is from the spoils of Pyrrhus—for no 





one but you, for she has marked on it an out- 
line of Apollo and the Muses. Quintianus, 
this ring with a Hylas on it will just suit you.’ 

‘*There was a hidden sarcasm in much which 
he had said even while he distributed his gifts, 
and not a few serpents hissed among the flowery 
aa interchanged in this bad society. But 
they all thanked him effusively for presents so 
splendid.” 


I have no space to continue the passage, 
which proceeds to relate the well-known 
incident of the Emperor’s present to his 
mother, Agrippina, and her contemptuous 
reception of it; but there cannot be two 
opinions as to the imaginative vigour of the 

icture, nor yet as to its historical vraisem- 

lance. The scene is one which must have 
been frequently enacted wholly or in part 
in the earlier half of Nero’s reign. Here 
again is another picture from a still lower 
stage of the Imperial ‘‘ Rake’s Progress.” 
Dr. Farrar, we must premise, accepts as true 
the statement of Suetonius and Dion Cassius, 
though it is not corroborated by Tacitus, and 
is received with increasing caution by 
modern historians, that the burning of Rome 
was due to Nero’s own suggestion : 


‘* At the first news that Rome was in flames, 
and that they were already approaching his 
Domus Transitoria, Nero hurried back from 
Antium. Now, indeed, he had a sensation to 
his heart’s content. At first he was shocked by 
the magnitude of a catastrophe more over- 
whelming than had ever before happened to 
Rome or any other city. He mounted the Tower 
of Maecenas and gazed for hours upon the 
scene—thrilling with excitement which was not 
without its delicious elements. Safe himself, 
he was looking down on a storm of tempestuous 
agony, which he could regard in the light of a 
spectacle. He was accustomed to gaze unmoved 
en human pangs in the bloody realism of the 
amphitheatre, and to see slave after slave flung 
to the lions with their arms bound in chains 
concealed with flowers. But what scene of the 
circus, when the” gilded chariots were reduced 
to a crashing wreck of collisions, in which the 
horses kicked one another and their charioteers 
to death—what gladiatorial massacre filling the 
air with the reek of blood—was for a moment 
comparable to the sight of Rome in flames? 
The sublime horror of the moment stimulated 
in him all the genius of melodrama and arti- 
ficial epic. Surrounded by his parasites, he 
compared Rome now to a virgin whom the 
tigers of flame devoured, now to a gladiator 
wrestling with troops of lions in the arena. He 
was lost in admiration of the beauty of the fire. 
Now he called it a splendid rose with petals of 
crimson, now a diadem of flaming and radiating 
gold; now, again, an enormous hydra with 
smoky pinions and tongue of flickering gleam. 
He wrote many a quaint and fantastic phrase 
in the note-books which were crowded with his 
much-lined commonplaces of poetic imagery. 
Here were the materials for many future poems 
before him. He could, for instance, write an 
ode on Tartarus—its horrible spaces of silent 
anguish, its black vapours, its brazen gates and 
iron pillars, its ghosts and demons gibbering 
and shrieking in the shade, its torments and its 
Pyriphlegethon with cataracts of blood and 
fire,” &c. 

Further stages in Nero’s downward pro- 
gress might be quoted had we the requisite 
space, delineated with a similar wealth of 
imagery and imaginative power, and all 
leading inevitably to the tardy but certain 
Nemesis of the tyrant’s final doom. Asa 
set-off to Nero’s development we have also 
the evolution of Onesimus, who occupies no 


small space on Dr. Farrar’s canvas, and 
whose progress from a crude unformed 
character with Pagan susceptibilities, to a 
steadfast, self-centred, and noble Christian 
is traced with considerable skill. Of the 
other chief characters in the story, I must 
select Seneca as exhibiting Dr. Farrar’s 
power of psychological analysis in a pre- 
eminent degree. Not that even he has been 
able to reconcile all the incongruities in the 
great Stoic’s character; but he has studied 
his equivocal position and surroundings 
with sympathetic interest, and has thus 
effected something in the way of lessening 
the incompatibilities of his strange and 
mournful history. 

I have dwelt at some length on the 
character portraiture of the book, because it 
constitutes in my opinion one of its chiefest 
excellencies. Next to this must be enume- 
rated its extraordinary amplitude of erudi- 
tion. There is no class of Roman society as 
it then existed, no pursuit or calling, no 
custom or usage, but is described down to 
the minutest details. A man who desired 
a royal road to a knowledge of Rome under 
Nero might safely be advised to put aside 
his histories and classical dictionaries and 
read Dr. Farrar’s book. If, as has been 
alleged, this wealth of classical erudition 
sometimes manifests itself in a detailed 
particularity which bears the semblance of 
ostentation, the real reason is to be found 
in the author’s endeavour to be as in- 
structive as he possibly can; and not even 
the ripest classical scholar will complain of 
the Latin equivalents of recondite objects 
which even though known he might not be 
able to call to mind on the spur of the 
moment. 

Less need be said of that literary aptitude 
which more than any other is identified 
with Dr. Farrar’s writings. I mean his 
3 of = description. There is 

ardly a chapter in the two volumes of 
Darkness and Dawn which does not supply 
evidence of that remarkable faculty. Here, 
¢.g., is an episode, horrible enough, no 
doubt, yet eminently characteristic of that 
brutalisation which formed so conspicuous 
a feature in the decadence of the Roman 
Empire. It is taken from one of the most 
striking chapters in the book (vol. ii., xxxix-) 
called ‘‘ The Fight in the Arena.” 


‘‘ After this the other mounted gladiators 
joined combat. In a very short time —- all 
were wounded, and these acknowledged 
their defeat. Dropping their swords or 
javelins, they upheld their clenched hands with 
one finger extended to plead for mercy. The 
plea was vain. No handkerchief was waved in 
sign of mercy; and, standing over them, the 
victors callously drove their swords into the 
throats of their defeated comrades. The poor 
conquered fighters did not shrink. They looked 
up at the shouting populace with something 
of disdain on their faces, as though to prove 
that they thought nothing of death and did 
not wish to be pitied. To see that none were 
shamming dead, a figure entered disguised as 
Charon, who smote them with his hammer ; 
but the work of the sword had been done too 
faithfully—he smte only the corpses of the 
slain.” 

Here again is another forcible description 
in quite another mode, taken from the 
eloquent chapter that describes the burning 
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of Rome. The rush and surge of the devour- 
ing element seems reproduced in the glowing, 
impetuous sentences. 


‘‘Nero set out for Antium on July 17. Two 
days afterwards Rome was in @ sea of surging 
flame. Men noticed that it was the anniversary 
of the day on which four and a half centuries 
earlier the city had been burnt by the Gauls. 
The fire had burst forth in the neighbourhood 
of the Circus Maximus. The shops and store- 
houses which surrounded that huge structure 
were full of combustible materials, including 
the machinery and properties used in the public 
spectacles. Here the flames seized a secure 
hold, and raging about the Coelian, rolled 
towards the eastern part of the Palatine. 
Checked by the steep sides of the hill and its 
Cyclopean architecture, the fire swept down 
the valleys on either side, to the right alon 
the Via Nova; to the left along the Triumpha 
Way. Itravaged the Velabrum and the Forum. 
It consumed the temple and altar reared to 
Hercules by the yen nd Evander, the palace 
of Numa, and the circular tewple of Vesta 
which enshrined the ever-burning hearth and 
Penates of the Roman people. Sweeping into 
the Carinae, which was crowded by consular 
palaces, it drowned those stately structures 
and the many trophies of ancient victories with 
which they were enriched. On the Aventine it 
destroyed the temple which Servius Tullius had 
erected to the Moon, and in it the priceless 
relics of Greek art which L. Mummius had 
brought from Corinth. Rolling back to the 
Palatine with more victorious violence, it 
reduced to a blackened ruin the venerable 
temple which Romulus had vowed to Jupiter 
Stator. Then licking up everything which lay 
in its path, it rioted with voluptuous fury in 
the more densely crowded regions of the city, 
raging and crackling among the old tortuous 
purlieus and crazy habitations of the Subura. 
With its hot breath it purged the slums 
and rookeries, foul with a pauper population 
of oriental immigrants, who were massed 
round the ill-famed shrines of Isis and Serapis. 
When it had acquired irresistible volume in 
these lower regions it again rushed up the hills 
as with the rage of a demon, to sweep down 
once more in tumultuous billows over the 
hapless levels. For six days and seven nights 
it maintained its horrible and splendid triumph 
-—now bounding from street to street with 
prodigious rapidity; now seeming to linger 
luxuriously in some crowded district, flinging 
up to heaven great sheets of flame, and turning 
the nightly sky into a vault of suffocating 
crimson.” 


In a picture occupying such an enormous 
canvas and containing such a number and 
variety of incidents and figures, nothing 
would be easier than to find faults, whether 
in the design or the execution. It has been 
objected—e.g., that Dr. Farrar’s “ Dark- 
ness” is too unrelievedly black and lurid, 
and that his ‘‘Dawn” is much too bright 
and promising for historical accuracy. To 
this it may be answered that the first half of 
the objection can only proceed from those 
who are ignorant of the sources whence Dr. 
Farrar has drawn his descriptions. The 
reader of Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and Suetonius 
is perfectly aware that the actual darkness 
was in reality much blacker and denser 
than Dr. Farrar has dared to depict it, and 
that he has evinced no little skill in 
moderating or suppressing the worst features 
of Roman manners in the days of Nero; 
and if he has exaggerated the amount of 
brightness in the nascent Christianity of the 
same period, he has been probably actuated 





by an artistic sense of equipoising the 
antagonistic forces. But, secondly, there is 
a further reply. An artist must surely be 
allowed some margin in the execution of 
work for which he is aware of his especial 
aptitude. It would be both futile and 


| puerile to blame some acknowledged master 


of chiaroscuro, such as Rembrandt, that his 
contrasts of light and shadow are too 
decisive and striking, when they were both 
true to nature and were adapted for rare 
artistic effect. Granted that the circum- 
stances which created the juxtaposition 
might be exceptional, that is no reason why 
the artist should not avail himself of such 
rare opportunities. Indeed, it is one mark 
of the artistic instinct that it recognises at 
a glance and eagerly avails itself of every 
opportunity of seizing on the picturesque 
wherever it discerns it. How many Church 
historians have written of the days of 
Nero without noting the artistic effect pro- 
ducible by bringing the degradation of 
Rome into approximation with the new 
Light of Christianity. How well Dr. Farrar 
has achieved this—the main purpose of his 
work—I must leave my readers to ascertain 
by its perusal. 

More formidable would be any objections 
based on the inaccurate character of the 
book. That which I regard as most note- 
worthy is that Dr. Farrar has exaggerated 
the need of secresy among the Christians of 
Nero’s court. At least Merivale in his 
History does not scruple to say ‘‘of the 
perfect security with which the Gospel of 
the true Christ was professed at this time 
in Rome there can be no question.” It 
seems probable that it was their confusion 
with the Jews that caused the popular 
aversion to them remarked by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, though, of course, the position 
of the Christians, like that of other pro- 
fessors of ‘‘ foreign superstitions,” must have 
varied in different periods of Nero’s reign. 

But my limits have already been ex- 
ceeded; and I must end by avowing my 
conviction that Darkness and Dawn is an 
important addition, not to contemporary 
fiction, as some critics have unworthily 
placed it, but to the picturesque and graphic 
treatment of ecclesiastical history. Nowhere 
else can the student, tired of the dry bones 
of Mosheim and his successors, find the 
records of late Roman and early Christian 
history lit up with such a warm glow of 
imagination and realistic power as in this 
book. It is impossible that any reader 
should peruse it without having his 
feeling wholesomely stimulated and his in- 
tellect copiously informed and illuminated. 

Joun Owen. 








Pococke’s Tour in Ireland in 175°, Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by George 
T. Stokes, D.D. (Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co.) 


** Monpay, June 22, 1752, I went to Swords, 
dined there with the Chapter of Christ 
Church. Set out at five northwards, found 
the country extremely plesant.” This is 
the unpretentious manner in which Dr. 
Pococke, then Archdeacon of Dublin, after- 
wards Bishop successively of Ossory and of 
Meath, begins his account of a tour on 


horseback, which extended round the whole 
seaboard of Ireland, and in which diffi- 
culties and hardships not a few had to be 
encountered. Pococke, however, was a 
traveller not easily daunted. He had ex- 
plored Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt; he 
was one of the first of Englishmen to 
discover the interest and beauty of Switzer- 
land. He had learning, observation, 
curiosity, and indefatigable energy; and 
the records of his tours are still well worth 
reading. 

The present volume is a transcript from a 
hitherto unpublished MS. in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which had been 
brought to notice by Prof. Stokes in the 
columns of the Dublin Daily Press. A 

ublic-spirited citizen of Dublin offered to 

ear the expenses of publication, and Dr. 

Stokes contributes an interesting preface 
and a few notes. It was unquestionably a 
public service to print such a record as 
this. Irish historians, genealogists and 
antiquaries will have to make themselves 
acquainted withit. Atthesame time it must 
be said that this itinerary will not interest the 
general reader unless he happens to be 
acquainted with places visited by Pococke, 
and wishes to see what an intelligent 
observer found to notice in them a century 
and a half ago. Pococke’s journal consists 
of notes, out of which a narrative of great 
interest might have been constructed. As 
it stands, it is not to be compared, for 
example, with Arthur Young’s Zour in 
Ireland, in point of vivacity, descriptive 
power, or instructiveness. He noted down 
all that he observed of the geology of the 
districts visited, of the industries flourishing 
there, of the architecture and antiquities ; 
something of the scenery; rarely anything 
of the social or moral condition of the 
people, and absolutely nothing of the 
politics of the country. He gives us the 
Quid but little of the Quale, and still less 
of the Quomodo; and any general view 
which would give real significance to his 
individual observations must be gained from 
other sources. Still, among these dry, 
compendious entries things of striking 
interest are occasionally met with. This 
scene, for instance, which he witnessed in 
Donegal : 


“‘ Going from church in the morning I observed 
a circumstance, which added to the Romantic 
view of the mountains to the south. In the 
side of one of them a sort of Amphitheatre is 
oe 29 in fe i yt . several — 
people s over that plain spot an e 
priest cclebratin Mass ee the code on an 
altar made of loose stones, and tho’ it was 
half a mile distant, I observed his Pontifical 
vestment with a black cross on it; for in all 
this country for sixty miles west and south as 
far as Connaught, they celebrate in the open 
air, in the fields or on the mountains; the 
Papists being so few and poor, that they will 
not be at the expence of a public building.” 

It does not appear that these open air 
celebrations were, as has been often re- 
presented, necessitated by the operation of 
the penallaws. Here is another interesting 

e, giving us a glimpse into the 
interior of a Connaught cabin : 


“We here got into a Cabbin where they had 
clean straw and clean blankets ;—but the man 





observing the smoak was very troublesome to 
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me, he made me a low seat near the fire, and I 
found it was not so inconvenient, the smoak 
rising up and condensing above. The guide 
| for an egg, broke off the top and emptyed 
it into a scollop shell, as I thought to dress it, 
for the poor here use scollop shells for all uses 
they can, as they do on the Red sea, but I was 
surprized when I saw him give a dram about in 
the egg-shell; the woman also melted tallow 
in a scollop and dipt the rushes in it. , 
The common people of the country live too 
much on these poor wretches when they travel, 
seldom wm 5 anything with them a mre 
of coign and livery !], and they were surprized 
when I distributed my bread and meat and 
what I had among them, and that I gave them 
a piece of money when I went away.” 

The food of these people, we learn, con- 
sisted of oatcakes, potatoes, and buttermilk 
—a menu which certainly compares favour- 
ably with ‘‘ potatoes and point.” The oat- 
cakes have } mere eared now, and so, very 
largely, has the buttermilk ; not, however, 
the hospitality and helpfulness which 
Pococke seems to have met with everywhere 
and from every class in Ireland. 

The editing of this volume has not been 
performed in a manner altogether satis- 
factory. It has no index and no map, and 
the names of places are often absurdly 
disguised. Dr. Stokes rightly determined 
to give what Pococke wrote without correc- 
tion; but more pains should have been 
taken to ascertain what he did write. No 
doubt he was often puzzled by the pronun- 
ciation of the natives; but when we come 
upon names like ‘“ Beleseclair,” ‘ Daren,” 
“Shilcollogan,” ‘‘Moyeulau,” “‘ Kildaimon,” 
and find that they are identifiable, respec- 
tively, with Ballysodare, Claren, Kilcolgan, 
Moycullen, Kilclonan, it becomes obvious 
that the transcriber’s eye, not Pococke’s 
ear, is mainly at fault. It is easy to con- 
fuse cl with d and n with u, &c. ; but there is 
no excuse for doing so repeatedly, when a 
glance at the map would have shown what 
was intended. What would be thought and 
said about an edition of a Latin MS. in 
which, let us say, ‘‘ Damocles ” consistently 
appeared as “ Clamodes ” ? 

T. W. Rotzzston. 








Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury: a Reprint of 
Mr. John Thornton’s Edition of 1775, 
with Critical Notes hitherto Unpub- 
lished by John Berridge. Edited by 
Charles P. Phinn. With Introduction 
by H. C. G. Moule. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tus is an interesting edition of a not very 
interesting work. The book is a reprint 
of an interleaved copy of the 1775 edition 
of the translation, or en, of 
Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, which was sent 
by J. Thornton to John Berridge of Ever- 
ton for his corrections and preparation 
for the press. It has been further revised 
by the Rev. W. Bull. When thus sent to 
Berridge, though professing to be Bogatzky’s 
Golden Treasury, only two-thirds of the 
prose was in any sense Bogatzky’s, and only 
thirty-seven hymns out of the 366; the rest 


was all borrowed or adapted from English | ™ 


authors, or written expressly for the work 
by Mr. Thornton and his friends; the verse 
was mostly taken from Dr. Watts. In 
addition to this, Berridge, without consulta- 


tion or knowledge of the original, frequently 
re-wrote whole paragraphs, and sometimes 
entire papers; very few indeed are left 
wholly untouched, and Bogatzky, could he 
have read English, would have been sorely 
puzzled to recognise in this dress his 
*‘ Giildenes Schiitz-kiistlein.” 

But this edition has a value altogether 
apart from this. (1.) It presents us with an 
exact reproduction of the opinions of the 
chief of the Evangelical Fathers in the 
Church of England who were neither 
Wesleyans nor ultra-Calvinists; we see 
them here in all the excellence of their 
earnest piety, their missionary zeal, their 
strong common sense, their democratic 
equality where religion was concerned, but 
also in their narrowness and in their limita- 
tions. (2.) We scarcely know where to find 
a more useful lesson for a young writer, 
whether in prose or verse, especially if he 
be at all given to fine writing, than a care- 
ful study of these pungent remarks by John 
Berridge. It was not in religion only that 
he was astaunch Puritan; he was equally a 
puritan in English. He strove as vigorously 
to keep his English undefiled as he did to 
keep his Gospel pure. He has no mercy on 
the use of a word of Latin origin when an 
English one will suffice. 


‘« N.B.—The word elucidate implies and wholly 
eats up the word explain ; then why is it added ? 
Whatever adds no strength to a sentence, 
encumbers and weakens it. 

“Ts not permanent, durable? And is not 
fluctuating, changeable? Then I will translate 
the sentence into English, and you will see 
what figure it makes . . . ‘ to distinguish be- 
tween what is durable and durable, and what 
is changeable and changeable.’ 

‘*I wonder sensible authors do not study to 
write plainly, since plain words have more 
force, yea, and more elegance, than hard ones, 

‘‘Most authors are enamoured with Latin 
words, as if they were better than good 
English. 

‘An English author, who cannot write 
English, deserves the stocks. 

‘*N.B.—Is not an English word better for an 
English reader than a Latin one? Yet how 
few authors know how to write English! In- 
deed, it requires more care and pains than 
most people are aware of. The Bible and 
Bailey’s Dictionary are my chief books, one to 
teach me the Gospel, and the other to teach me 
English. 

“This Paper is chiefly Latin, and calls aloud 
for Bailey’s Dictionary. 

** As and as, when near together, bray like 
an ass. 

‘I do not love, &c., in writing; it is a lazy 
author-trick.” 


These are but samples of scores of like 
notes. Nor is Berridge a whit less caustic 
in his remarks on the verse, which he corrects 
as freely as he does the prose, and some- 
times very happily. 

‘‘N.B.—Notwithstanding the various Houses 
of Confinement, we still want one in this 
kingdom, a poetical madhouse for the cure of 
rhyming lunatics. 

‘*N.B.—The last lines of the third verse 
want two essential things, viz., rhyme and 


eaning. 
‘‘The fourth line of the first stanza is not 
verse, but mere prose. 

**N.B.—All, and infinitely more than all, 
is infinite nonsense. N.B.—Mr. C. Wesley, in 





his poetry, often soars above all hyperbolics.”’ 





As we see by this last example, Mr. 
Berridge has no respect for persons. He 
attacks the most popular writers and poets 
of the day as freely as he does less known 
authors. He has a vigorous onslaught on 
Jonathan Edwards, Howe finds no favour, 
Bogatzky often falls under the lash. ‘I 
cannot relish Bogatzky’s ranting.” ‘‘ The 
author was nodding over his pipe when he 
composed this paper.” ‘This paper was 
wrote by moonlight; I do not well under- 
stand it.” 

Nor is Berridge’s criticism wholly nega- 
tive. He was unacquainted with the 
original ; yet when the translator makes 
all but nonsense of it, Berridge’s instinct 
not unfrequently enabled him to correct his 
errors and to bring the translation into 
accordance with the unseen text. Occasion- 
ally he blunders, as when he falls foul of 
one of the few really pretty papers ; where- 
upon Rev. Wm. Bull has well written over 
his remarks: Murder! Murder ; or as when 
he sneers at Thomas Aquinas. Yet, on the 
whole, strange as it may seem to be sent to 
such a book for such a purpose, a young 
writer could hardly do better than spend a 
few hours in turning over these notes and 
carefully considering these corrections by 
sturdy John Berridge. 

WENTWORTH WEBS1ER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Esther Vanhomrigh. By Margaret 1. Woods. 
In 3 vols. (John Murray.) 


Hovenden, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 


The Gambler’s Secret. By Percy Fendall, 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In the Stranger People’s Country. By C. E. 
Cradock. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


The Brethren of Mount Atlas. By H. Sted- 
field. (Longmans.) 


The Fossicker. By Ernest Glanville. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Unto Death. By Fleur de Lys. (A. W. 
Hall.) 


Conscience. By Hector Malot. Translated 
by J. E. 8. Rae. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


THe question which must have been put to 
themselves by all critical persons, when they 
took up Mrs. Woods’s bold venture into the 
most Jengueens kind of historical novel, 
must have been: Would she or would she 
not justify her going about to break that 
law of the kind which is partly, though not 
wholly, written in a famous canon of 
Joubert’s? The law is that, when the novelist 
attempts an historical subject, he shall make 
his interest centre upon purely fictitious 
persons, bringing in the real ones as—at 
any rate, in appearance—accessories. This 
law, like most such laws, is partly inductive 
and partly deductive. It is an observed fact 
that the great writers of such novels have 
almost always—and always without the 
almost in their most successful work—- 
obeyed the law, and that, to all appearance, 
instinctively. And it is a Pag a ae easily 
perceivable a priori that, if this is not done, 


either liberty must be taken with the 
historical facts, or at least there must be 
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the danger of jarring the reader’s precon- 
ceived ideas about the characters. Now 
Mrs. Woods has, at first sight, flown 
straight in the face of this law. She has, 
indeed, a fictitious underplot of considerable 
ambition, but her hero throughout is none 
other than Swift; her heroines throughout 
none other than Vanessa and Stella them- 
selves. We shall not undertake to decide here 
the point which the counsel for Mrs. Woods 
suggests, that the actual story is so legendary 
and ill ascertained in its most important 
facts, that it really gives a great deal of 
liberty. We shall not even dwell on the 
other point, that Mrs. Woods has consider- 
ably altered the historical or legendary 
denouement, by changing the fatal letter of 
Vanessa to Stella into an actual interview 
between the two women. It is enough 
that she has done the thing with a remark- 
able and unexpected amount of success. 
If we were of those peddlers who call 
whatsoever they disagree with a fault, we 
could hit some blots. Mrs. Woods justifies 
Mr. Thackeray when he said that women 
generally take Vanessa’s part; and we 
think she is a little (though she does not 
mean to be) unfair to Stella. Her view of 
Swift’s attitude to Irish politics is pretty 
certainly mistaken. She may take it from 
us that this attitude was as purely frondeur 
and as little Nationalist as could be. We 
grieve to see that she does not like his 
delightful puns and nonsense verses, and 
actually compares them (we have turned 
the prayer machine many times that she 
may be forgiven) to the stuff of modern 
burlesque writers. But these things are 
nothing at all. She has given us a Vanessa 
both passionate and possible; a Swift who 
is most human and therefore most Swiftian ; 
and a Stella who is also possible, though 
she is not our Stella. The opening scene 
of the second volume is as strong a thing 
as we have read for some years in English ; 
the lighter parts of the first volume are fresh 
and good; the gloom of the end is not ill- 
rendered ; and the pains which the author 
has taken to saturate herself with the 
language and atmosphere of the Journal 
are seldom lost labour. The weakest part 
of the book undoubtedly is the underplot, 
which Mrs. Woods, perhaps in unconscious 
terror of the law, has endeavoured to make 
unusually striking and prominent. Francis 
Earle, Swift’s rival, is uninteresting enough 
to have been the hero, but that is all. 
The wicked Lord Mordaunt, Peterborough’s 
son, is no better, and much worse. Ginckel 
Vanhomrigh, the brother, is of that 
dangerous kind of fool-knave who requires 
very skilful handling. Molly indeed, 
Esther’s sister, the heroine-victim of this 
part, is very well; but she abides, a ghost 
with no interest left in her, too long on the 
scene. All this is no doubt a drawback to 
the book, but it remains the best attempt 
to do a probably impossible thing that we 
remember to have seen. 

Miss Mabel Robinson is too clever a 
young lady not to have inserted, with a point 
of malice, a phrase early in her book wherein 
the author of La Terre is classed with 
Dante, Shakspere, Moliére, and a few others, 





of serenity: and for our parts we shall give 
her leave to “‘ eke and add” with M. Ohnet 
himself if she likes. A certain effort is 
indeed perceptible to introduce Naturalist 
treatment, and it does not improve the book ; 
but its weakest feature is, oddly enough, one 
which M. Zola could have taught his dis- 
ciple to avoid. If titles were taken from 
real centres of interest, the book would have 
been named “Althea Rodriguez.” Althea 
is not exactly a divine Althea: she is even 
excessively human. Half Jewess and half 
Englishwoman by blood, she keeps the 
mixture pretty constantly at boiling point, 
but rapidly changes the chafing dishes. 
She becomes violently enamoured of the 
thews, the glory, the name, and the ex- 
pectations of Hovenden, V.C., an honour- 
able and gallant chuckle-head. He be- 
coming a ny by accident, and losing his 
expectations by the birth of a nearer heir, 
she transfers her passion to Dallas Sugden, 
a brawny boor of a surgeon. When Sugden 
has dragged her to almost the lowest depths 
of Bohemia, she reverts lefthandedly to 
Hovenden, and then most conveniently dies 
—a sort of Copperfield-and-Agnes after- 
piece rewarding the chuckle-headed hero. 
He has had odd experiences of other kinds, 
which we tell not that the story may be 
saved. Now this death of Althea is too 
convenient. The real Althea, we can tell 
Miss Robinson in confidence, did not die. 
She left Hovenden for Number Three, and 
Number Three for Number Four; and at 
length became, or will become, if she has 
not committed suicide directly or indirectly, 
one of those 
**Sur qui pése la griffe effroyable de Dieu.’’ 

The Frenchman, to do him justice (which 
we always do), would have shown us this. 
Miss Robinson, whom we do not like any 
the less for it, has been afraid to do so ; and 
so death and Agnes crown the rose-pink 
scene. The whole of the first volume is 
very clever; and though we do not think 
Sugden is consistently drawn, Althea’s final 
breach with him is well done. But grime 
and rose-pink abide not well together. 


Mr. Percy Fendall’s novel is a very fair 
specimen of the ‘‘ queer story,” amplified 
into two volumes. Two men, both officers 
in the army and in want of money, have 
combined to cheat at cards, and undetected 
win a large sum of money, which they 
divide. Some time afterwards, one of them, 
Colonel Lyle, comes into a fortune, and the 
other, Captain Blackford, persistently black- 
mails him. The victim’s eldest daughter 
accidentally discovers the facts and breaks 
off a promising match, feeling that she 
has no right to marry with this disgrace 
hanging over her. Add to these characters 
a younger sister of this heroine, an ad- 
venturess of the name of Mrs. Dalrymple, 
and Lord Glenmurray, Kate Lyle’s suitor, 
and the “ effective’ of The Gambler’s Secret 
is summed up. The whole thing is, of 
course, slight, and there are one or two 
blots in it. The reforming passion, for 
instance, of the rascal Blackford for the 
bread-and-butter Rose Lyle, though not 
impossible, is so improbable as to be out of 


as examples of the first-class in literature. | keeping with an otherwise very matter-of- 
But the point of malice slips off the shield | fact story. And if Mrs. Dalrymple was 





half as clever and half as world-worn a 
woman as she is represented, she would 
hardly have devised a will for Colonel Lyle 
which was practically certain to be upset 
for ‘“‘undue influence.” But in other 
respects the story shows narrative and 
constructive faculty, which are rather wasted 
on the subject and the style. 


The merits as also the defects of the work 
of “Charles Egbert Cradock” are by this 
time pretty well known. It is never a 
small thing to have so completely seized 
and rendered the physiogomy of place and 
people in a particular district. On the 
other hand, the combination of the rudest 
dialect in conversation with the finest and 
newest fashions in description and ‘‘ analysis” 
is, to some tastes, more incongruous than 
pleasing. Whether the good or the ill pre- 
dominates in this book need not be said ; but 
the storyissimple. One Shattuck, atown-bred 
man, goes to explore certain ancient pigmy 
graveyards, to the no small suspicion of the 
countryside. The misdeeds of a gang of 
horse-stealers bring about divers tragedies, 
and at last quite a little Armageddon of 
shooting at sight. The ‘“leetle people,” 
as the country folk call their pre-historic 
neighbours, also have no smallinfluence on the 
domestic happiness of a certain Yates family 
and the fortunes of one, Letitia Pettingill, 
the blueness of whose eyes is perpetually 
spurring on the writer to new debaucheries 
(as Mr. J. R. Green observed severely of 
the poet Dryden’s indulgence in tarts) of 
word-painting. The book shows great talent, 
wilfully hampered, not by the dialect, but 
by the provincial affectations of the fine 
writing. 

With respect to the two next books on 
our list, the generous mind hesitates to 
breathe the name of Mr. Rider Haggard. 
Of course men had had documentary keys 
to puzzle out before the earlier chapters of 
King Solomon’s Mines, and had been shut 
up in rocky dungeons before the later 
ones. Still, when we find one of these 
incidents in Zhe Fossicker and the other in 
The Brethren of Atlas, not to mention a few 
more coincidences in each, it seems a little 
to smack. But no matter for that. Zhe 
Fossicker is a fairly sensational story of 
South Africa, and the other a fairly mys- 
terious story of North Africa. The Brethren 
(which, by the way, is only a first part) is 
the more ambitious and the better written, 
though it is marred by an attempt at satiric 
by-play; Zhe Fossicker is the liveliest and 
most “ accidented.” We have no harm to 
say of either. 

Unto Death is an instance, and not a bad 
one, of what a German critic would pro- 
bably define as the religious-romantic- 
bourgeois style. This style has hitherto 
been rather American than English, and its 
great exemplar was the Rev. E. P. Roe, 
over whom Englishmen have made fun not 
quite according to knowledge; for Mr. 
Roe was a remarkable man in his way, and 
a sort of male Mrs. Henry Wood in ability, 
though not in style. “In the school of 
P. Roe ‘ Fleur de Lys’ is a scholar” and a 
fairly proficient one. 


M. Hector Malot’s clean and craftsman- 
like, if not very exalted or artistic, work is 
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known to all readers of French novels. 
Miss Rae has selected a very fair specimen 
of that work, and has translated it better 
than fairly. 

GerorGE SAINTSBURY. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


The Cloud of Witness. A Daily Sequence of 
Great Thoughts from Many Minds, following 
the Christian Seasons. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Lyttelton Gell. (Henry Frowde.) 


“*Tt is the object of this little book to detach and 
emphasise some cardinal point of Christian teaching 
(not always the thought most plainly obvious) 
associated with each Sunday and Holy-day ; and to 
present it in its different as for daily medita- 
tion throughout the week, illuminated and enforced 
by cognate testimony drawn from the minds of 
those who, from age to age, have seemed to catch 
most truly the Heavenly Vision—to hear most 
clearly the Divine Voices—to apprehend in fullest 
measure the realities of God’s Purpose amongst 
men. 


This ambitious design has been carried out by 
the compiler, not only with much taste, but 
with the utmost catholicity. If she has given 
a large share of space to the great teachers of 
the — century, both in verse and prose, 
she not disdained to include the purest of 
the pagan philosophers, or even the Koran. 
As such a “golden treasury’ should be 
impeccable, we s.ay be pardoned for remarking 
that, in the list of authors, Bacon is given a 
rank in the peerage which he never possessed. 
Of the mechanical execution of this volume, it 
is impossible to speak too highly. Printed at 
the Oxford Press, on India paper, with red 
initials, borders, and ornaments, and with a 
collotype reproduction of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
“ Light of the World ” for frontispiece, it forms 
a thing of pleasure for the eye to look upon and 
for the fingers to touch; while it never fails to 
open at some familiar passage that awakes 
sweet memories. 


Stories from the Bible. Second Series. By 
the Rev. A.T. Church. (Macmillans.) We 
have enjoyed this second series of Stories from 
the Bible more than the first. The reason is 
probably not because they are better written, 
but because we have had time to get over the 
shock of the transformation of the familiar 
narrative. We have become more aware of the 
pains and judgment exercised by Mr. Church 
in compiling his book, and more sensible of the 
— and dignity of his own style. The 
usefulness of his labours to teachers or preachers 
who are trying to instruct others in the histo 
of the Israelites can scarcely be over estimated. 
The illustrations “after Julius Schnorr” are 
continued. 


Lady Hymn Writers. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
(Nelson.) Industry and enthusiasm have 
combined to make Mrs. Pitman’s compila- 
tion successful. We do not always agree with 
her selection of examples, and her information 
is frequently scrappy ; but her genuine interest 
in her subject is apparent in every chapter, and 
makes her book readable. No attempt is made 
to criticise popular tastes. Ifa hymnis popular, 
its author’s name is mentioned with as much 
information about her as it occurs to Mrs. 
Pitman to give; and some further specimen 
of her powers is added, not so well known 





as the = which has occasioned comment. 
The feebleness of these specimens is a con- 
siderable tribute to the soundness‘of popular 
judgment. Mrs. Pitman generally quotes | 
from some authority when she ventures to 
criticise, and not always wisely. Would she 
have found that ‘Nearer my God to Thee ” 
“reveals the lack of the Saviour” if she had 
not been aware that the author was 4 





Unitarian? We should like to see this passage 
struck out. In the chapter on ‘‘ hymn writers 
who were also poetesses,” it is not the best 
ts who receive the most attention. But Mrs. 
itman’s book inevitably lays itself open to 
criticism in detail. The essential fact about it 
is that as a whole it is a success. 


Short Tales for Lads of a Bible-class, First 
Series. Second Series. Tales for a Bible-class 
of Girls. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. (S.P.C.K.) 
Mr. Heygate’s short tales are of unusual merit. 
His vigorous directness is perhaps most success- 
ful in the volumes intended for s, but it will 
not displease girls, and makes all his tales read- 
able. e is aware that improving stories, if 
young people are to read them, must be real 
stories, and that the moral must be kept in 
pro r subordination. He can write a crisp 
ively pieceof dialogue when necessary; and with- 
out pretending to delineate character with any 
elaboration, he yet contrives to give tolerable 
distinctness to many of his heroes and heroines. 
His books cannot fail to be useful to those for 
whom they are written. 


Baxter’s Second Innings: Specially reported 
for the School Eleven. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Even if it were not for the open 
secret of its authorship, this booklet would 
deserve notice for the novelty of its external 
form and the boldness of its conception. The 
author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
having reduced the doctrines of evolution to a 
moral allegory, now ventures to treat the game 
of cricket according to the same method. It is 
not difficult to guess which of the players takes 
the part of the demon; but the interest is 
rather taken out of the game when we are told 
that the captain never lost a match. However, 
the pill is sweetened by quotations from no less 
an authority than Dr. W. G. Grace, though we 
are not sure that all the teaching is such as he 
would approve. As a means of instruction, we 
had thought the allegory long ago extinct— 
the last that we remember to have read was 
called Agathos. But Prof. James Drummond 
has almost persuaded us that any genre in 
literature is capable of being brought to life 
again by earnestness and simplicity. 


Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 
By R. E. Francillon. With eight Ilustrations 
(Blackwood.) Mr. Francillon, whose reputa- 
tion has been won in other walks of fiction, 
here essays a task that at the present time is 
well nigh impossible. Now that the survivin 
copies of dear old Lempriere must be thumbed 
out of legibility, and Ovid is unread even by 
boys, we fear it is too late a day to touch the 
beautiful mythology of Greece. Not that Mr. 
Francillon has dimmed its brightness. Indeed, 
we think that his bright, easy, conversational 
style (though certainly not Hellenic, much less 
Roman) gives him some advantage over the 
weird langours of Nathaniel Hawthorne, or the 
conscientious vigour of Charles Kingsley. We 
are pleased with what we have read, and we 
undertake to say that the book will bear well 
reading aloud. We only hope we are wrong in 
thinking that the subject-matter has largely 
lost its savour for the young generation, whose 

tes have been stimalated | by more spicey 
ishes, and who openly show their opinions 
about ‘compulsory Greek.” Assuredly, Mr. 
Francillon has not been helped by his illustrator : 
the frontispiece is worthy of ‘‘ La Belle Héléne.” 
It remains true that no English artist but 
Flaxman has ever gone near to imitating ‘‘ the 





_ glory that was Greece.” 


Stories for Boys. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) We have not read 


| the “short stories” which won for Mr. Davis 


the name of an American Rudyard Kipling. 
But it happens that the first tale in the present 
volume deliberately challenges such a com- 
parison, both in title andin subject. As he has 





brought it on his own head, he must submit to be 
told that talent is a very different thing from 
genius. He can write with crispness, and he 
has already mastered the difficulties of dialogue, 
which so many English authors seem to find 
insuperable. But he lacks that supreme 
imaginative faculty which compels even the 
dullest reader to realise what is presented to 
him on the printed page. He never carries us 
away with him ; he never leaves an impression 
that we cannot forget. For the rest, we gladly 
admit that he is clever and readable, and has 
here given us a fresh conception of the 
American boy, who appears to be even more 
devoted to athletic hero-worship than his 
English cousin. We are sorry, however, to 
learn that the ‘turf’? in the United States 
seems to be in the same condition as—let us 
say—in Austria; that the umpires at lawn- 
tennis matches can only be restrained from 
unfair decisions by the presence of herculean 
chuckers-out ; and that it is high praise to say 
of a ’varsity football player: ‘‘ You never hit a 
man on the field unless he’s playing foul or 
trying to hurt some of your team.” 

The Story of « Puppet ; or, the Adventures of 
Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. Translated from 
the Italian by M. A. Murray. Illustrated by 
C. Mazzanti. (Fisher Unwin.) Pinocchio, my 
dear Pinocchio, though you were only made of 
wood, I feel sure that that wood was of no 
common sort—not deal, nor elm, nor even 

oplar. Nor was the tree a common one of its 
kind, whatever that kind were. It was a tree 
sprung from some ancestor famous in fable— 
that of Myrrha, perchance or Daphne, or one 
at least of which the roots had been fed with 
human tears, or the sap with human blood. No 
wonder your maker, Gospetto, loved you; no 
wonder the sweet fairy with the blue hair 
adopted you as her son, for you were no 
ordinary puppet. I have known boys more 
heartless, grown-up men more vicious. Did 
you not always preserve a love for Gospetto 
though he gave you such an awkward nose ? 
Were you not ready to be burnt rather than 
Harlequin should suffer in your stead? You 
make me wish that I had been a puppet, 
too. Then perhaps I might have seen the 
white child in the wood and the showman Fire- 
eater; might have slept at the Sign of the 
Crawfish, and been swallowed by that great 
monster of the sea who took a whole ship at a 
gulp. Such experiences were not, indeed, 
without their terror, and they were ill-turns 
which were done to you by the cat and the fox 
and the little man who drove the coach to the 
Land of Boobies ; but they were experiences— 
d experiences. I wish I had known you 
like Signor Collodi, I wish I had seen you like 
Signor Mazzanti; as it is, I can only thank 
them for introducing you to my imagination. 
Perhaps as you are now a little le I shall 
meet you some day—till when, farewell. 

The Little Marine and the Japanese Lily. By 
Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson.) The Little 
Marine is Charlie Harrison, and the Japanese 
Lily a Japanese infant, who was found derelict 
after the battle of Simono-seki, when Prince 
Choosin was defeated. Charlie is a bugler 
of twelve years old and does all sorts of brave 
things. He saves the life of an officer, and 
nearly kills a little Japanese boy who had 
torturedhis petfawn. But heloseshistemper on 
this occasion, and goes on hitting the little 
Japanese boy long after he ought to have left 
off. Such conduct in such a moral story as this 
could not be allowed to pass without punish- 


‘ment for the edification of other little boys. So 


poor little Lily is stolen by the Japanese boy, to 
the great grief of the whole regiment, and es- 

ially of Charlie, who was devoted to her ; and 
when she is found again, she is in a dreadful 
state of neglect and dirt. But this is not the 
worst, forshehasthe small-pox, of which she dies, 
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singing ‘‘Dentle Desus,” which Charlie has 
taught her. Altogether, the book is about the 
poorest performance we have read for some 
time. 

The Tenants of Johison’s Court, and Other 
Stories. By Janet Armytage. (Partridge.) 
A pathetic interest attaches to this book, for 
its author, Miss Katharine Axon, who wrote 
under the name of Janet Armytage, dicd in 
October, 1890, while she was engaged in pre- 
paring it for the press. Although only 
eighteen years of age, Miss Axon had already 
made herself known in and beyond her native 
city of Manchester as a writer, and still more 
as a strenuous worker for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor. From these stories 
it is evident that, if she had lived to develop 
fully her literary powers, she would have made 
her mark. But to say that the book is full 
of promise would be less than the truth, 
for here is not promise alone but actual achieve- 
ment—a maturity of power greater than we 
were entitled to expect. Miss Axon has told 
her stories of humble life with the directness 
and simplicity of a skilled story-teller. Mrs. 
Gaskell herself, the great writer of the 
annals of the Lancashire poor, could hardly 
have told some of them better. In a 
sympathetic sketch of Miss Axon’s life, con- 
tributed by Miss Beatrice Lindsay, it is stated 
that Miss Axon was an admirer of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works, and of some of the novels of 
Charlotte Bronte. This we can exsily believe ; 
yet there is no echo of Mrs. Gaskell or of any- 
one else in her own stories. In the course of 
her philanthropic ministrations, Miss Axon 
witnessed the occurrences which she has repro- 
duced with such a life-like touch. Her pathos 
is good; her descriptions of town and country 
scenesare very good. Perhapsher power is great- 
est in bringing little, simple incidents vividly 
before the imagination — Natalie’s journey 
through the snow, the death of Jack Danley, 
the description of the old apple woman exhibit 
dramatic power. Miss Axon made literature 
subservient to her philanthropic purpose, but in 
doing so happily did not spoil her art. Each 
story, apart from its ‘‘ moral” setting, is com- 
plete—a little gem of its kind. And it is distinct 
evidence of talent that, although all the pieces 
in the volume are intended to teach one and 
the same lesson—the evil of the drink traffic— 
there is no sameness or repetition in either 
incident or manner of treatment. In expressing 
a hope that Miss Axon’s other writings may 
yet be collected and published, we venture to 
suggest that they would be worthy of a some- 
what better “‘ get up” than has been provided 
for the present stories. The ‘‘ Onward Series,” 
to which the volume belongs, includes some 
useful books, but hitherto it has not been 
distinguished by the artistic character of its 
printing. 

Voices bythe Way. By the Rev. Harry Jones. 
(S. P. C. K.). Mr. Harry Jones collects in this 
volume a number of short essays on miscel- 
laneous subjects, having nothing in common but 
the object of edifying the mind and temper of 
readers without taxing too much their powers 
of attention. The papers are clearly intended 
to amuse as well as to instruct. The book ex- 
hibits the characteristics with which readers of 
Mr. Harry Jones’s previous volumes are familiar. 
He is never to any remarkable extent profound 
or imaginative or subtle: one is, indeed, oc- 
casionally tempted to complain that he is com- 
monplace; but asa rule he writes with admir- 
able good sense and good nature, and displays 
a large acquaintance with men, combined with 
as keen and appreciative a knowledge of books 
and science as can be shown by one not pro- 
fessing to be a student. To read one of 
the essays is to chat for ten minutes with 
the author; and Mr. Harry Jones is em- 
phatically a man whom it does us good to talk 


to, whose conversation and character brace and 
encourage us. The style of the papers is vigor- 
ous and direct. Mr. Jones can al ways explain 
himself in clear pithy English, easily understood 
but yet thoroughly impressive. 

Sweet William ; or, The Castle of Mount St. 
Michael. By Marguerite Bonvel. (Nelson.) 
The author succeeds in importing into her book 
some breath of the time and place with which 
she deals. She tells very gracefully the story 
of a young child’s influence for good upon a 
man of stern and unforgiving temperament. 
The power of character when it is consistent is 
convincingly insisted upon. We can heartily 
recommend the tale, which is pleasantly illus- 
trated and bound. 


Bab; or, the Triumph of Unselfishness. By 
Ismay Thorn. (Blackie.) We cannot admire 
the outside of Bab; the inside has certain very 
obvious merits. The story is well conceived, and 
told with simplicity and directness. Some of 
the domestic scenes are of more than average 
merit. The fault of the tale is an over-anxiety 
to inculcate a moral. Bab is not always as 
childlike as she ought to be, and her fondness for 
‘* heaping coals of fire” on other people’s heads 
wolll cause great irritation in most family 
circles. The illustrations are much better than 
the design on the binding led us to expect. 


The Precious Things of Home. By the Rev. 
Walter Senior. (‘‘Home Words” Office.) 
This handful of essays, reprinted from Home 
Words, well deserves a wider circulation. 
They are terse and telling addresses to young 
wives and mothers, admirably suited for par- 
ochial use and sure to be popular if read at 
mothers’ meetings and the like. Middle-class 
homes would be a great deal happier than they 
are were the teachings of these essays more 
generally practised. 


Howto Keep Healthy. By Alfred T. Schofield, 
M.D. (Religious Tract Society.) This volume 
contains a series of papers on health and cog- 
nate topics which have appeared at intervals in 
the pages of the Leisure Hour. They are 
written in an easy style, and are likely to 

rove useful to others besides the unfortunate 
School Board teacher, who has to give instruc- 
tion in hygiene. Some of Dr. Schofield’s state- 
ments are a little too unqualified. ‘‘No child 
can eat too much wholesome food ”’ is a doctrine 
which must not be preached indiscriminately at 
Christmastide ; and what will early-risers make 
of the dictum, “It is better never to begin 
work before seven a.m.?’’ The chapter on 
‘“How to make the most of a holiday” is 
sensible ; and, indeed, the same epithet may be 
applied to most of the book. 


Ten Minutes Tales for every Sunday. By 
Frances Harriet Wood. (S8.P.C.K.) There 
seems no reason why these tales should be 
arranged under successive Sundays, as, with one 
or two exceptions, they are in no way con- 
nected with the teaching for their Sundays as 
set forth in the Prayer-book. But the stories 
are generally interesting. Those dealing with 
historical subjects are most successful, but 
we have noticed none which can be called alto- 
gether a failure. The author writes well and 
takes pains. [Illustrations and binding are 
equally pleasant. 


Fleming of Brierwood. By Hester White. 
(S.P.C.K.) With a much more interesting love- 
story than is common in the books of this 
venerable society, the characters of Fleming, 
Simon and Miss Drake, are carefully drawn 
from the first page to the last. The few touches 
which dante country scenery are also 
effective. This authoress exhibits considerable 
promise, and her future work will be expected 
with eagerness. 





Brief Counsels Concerning Business. By an Old 
Man of Business, (Religious Tract Society.) 





This well meaning but verbose book treats 
business from its moral and religious sides. 
In directness of aim and diction it often misses 
its mark. For instance, a long chapter on 
‘‘ Partners”? may be summarised in the state- 
ment: ‘‘ If you have partners, be prepared to give 
and take.” So when Ruskin is named, ke is 
described as ‘“‘ the great writer on the many 
subjects he has enriched and adorned with the 
products of his pen, and of whose value to 
our country in raising the morale of its people, 
we us a nation can have a just conception only 
when,” &c., &c. The author of these Counsels is 
doubtless earnest and upright, but his vocation 
is not literature. 

Talks to Girls by One of Themselves on the 
Difficulties, Duties, and Joys of a Girls Life. 
(S.P.C.K.) As a present to girls going out to 
service, or for use at meetings of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, these twenty papers would 
be admirable. They are written in a sym- 
pathetic spirit with much common sense. Were 
their poate. ver counsels more generally incul- 
cated, girls would be both better and happier. 
— praise may be awarded to this little 

ok. 

Parson’s Green, by G. Norway (Nisbet), 

ortrays the different lines led by girls who had 
— school friends, according as they resist 
temptation or stray from the paths of duty. It 
may well find a place in parish libraries. 


Braveand True. By Gregson Gow. (Blackie. ) 
These four childrens’ stories are inoffensive, but 
in no way marked by originality. 

THE heroine of A High Resolve, by C. 8. 
Lowndes (S.P.C.K.), fancies it unnecessary with 
this high ideal in her mind to practice the every- 
day virtues of good temper, sincerity, and thelike. 
How she found out her mistake during a sojourn 
at a farmhouse is pleasantly told. Miss 
Lowndes should not vex Lindley Murray’s soul 
with such a sentence as ‘‘ she does not intend to 
let the boys and I work you hard”; nor should 
she talk of the “ eldest,” ‘‘ oldest,” ‘‘ biggest,”’ 
of two children. 

THE chief incident in Jsaac Beach, Signalman, 
by E. M. Dauglish (S.P.C.K.), consists in 
finding a baby on a railway platform one 
Christmas Eve, fastened in a basket labelled 
‘Live Stock; to be delivered at once.” The 
guard takes it to his childless home; and the 
softening influence which the girl exercises as 
she grows up, and the means by which her 
father was discovered, are told in a graphic 
manner. 

Lavy DUNBOYNE teaches pleasantly ‘‘ Do the 
work that’s nearest’? in Aunt Lilly’s Motto 
(S.P.C.K.). In its 156 pages there is no lack 
of incidents, including a theatre on fire, and 
children nearly drowned by the rising tide. 
Most Oxford men would like to know the 
result of an examination for horours as quickly 
and satisfactorily as did the hero. 

THAT a life of simple unaffected piety far 
transcends a self-righteous disposition is well 
and pleasantly told in Mrs. Glen’s Daughter, by 
F. E. Reade (S.P.C.K.). It is to be wished 
there were more Mr. Heaths in our large towns. 
Oddly enough, one prominent character pos- 
sesses no surname; at least we cannot find it. 

Dorothy, and other Stories, by Hope Carlyon, 
(S.P.C.K.), is a collection of four children’s 
stories, which may claim the twofold merit of 
being well written and fairly entertaining. 
The best in the collection is, in our opinion, 
that which the author has put in the forefront 
—viz., Dorothy, a little, thoughtful, nervous 
maid, who saves her father’s life from Irish 
assassins, though the third, ‘‘ Roger Everard,” 
runs it closely. 


Charlie: the Story of a very Little Boy. 


By A. F. Jackson. (S.P.C.K.) This pretty 
story shows how a good servant can influence 
children. It is quite the book for a nursery. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macuitran & Co. will publish in 
the course of Jan Mr. Henry Jephson’s 
account of the Rise and Progress of the Political 
Platform in this country. The work is in two 
volumes, of which the first deals with the long 
struggle for the rights of public meeting and of 
free speech during the reigns of George III. 
and George IV. The second volume follows the 
progress of the Platform from the agitation for 
the first Reform Bill to that which preceded the 
Reform Act of 1884. Mr. Jephson finally treats 
of the position and power vu. ‘ic platform in the 
present day. 


THE next volume of the Badminton Library, 
to be published by Messrs. Longmans in 
January—a very appropriate month—will deal 
with Skating, Curling, Toboganning, and other 
Ice Sports, including (we hope) ice-boat sailing, 
which claims to be the fastest mode of human 
motion. Among a long list of contributors to 
the volume, we may mention the names of 
Messrs. J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt, 
the Rev. John Kerr, and Colonel Buck. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will issue immediately after 
Christmas M. Maeterlinck’s two dramas ‘‘ The 
Princess Maleine’’ and ‘‘ The Intruder,”’ in one 
volume, with an introduction by Mr. Hall Caine, 
and not by Mr. Oscar Wilde, as previously 
announced. 


Mr. HEINEMANN also has nearly ready for 
issue in pamphlet form Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
address to the Playgoers’ Club on ‘‘ Some Inter- 
esting Fallacies of the Modern Stage.” 


W. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, the author of 
‘* Nature in Books,” whose letters on the village 
problem have excited much interest as they 
appedred in the St. James’s Gazette, has under- 
taken to write a volume on the rural migration 
for Messrs. Methuen’s “‘ Social Questions of the 
Day ”’ series. 


Mr. Locu, secretary to the Charity 
Organisation Society, will publish immediately 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a small 
book on Old Age, Pensions, and Pauperism, 
being an inquiry as to the bearing of the 
statistics of pauperism, quoted by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and others, in support of a scheme 
for national pensions. 


A NEW edition of Lowell’s Fable for Critics, 
illustrated with twenty-six vignette portraits of 
the authors criticised and representing them 
in 1848, will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Gay & Bird. The same firm also 
announce as nearly ready Agnes Repplier’s 
new volume of essays, entitled Points of View. 


THE veteran journalist, Mr. G. A. Sala, has 
rejoined the ranks of the novelists—after a 
somewhat lengthy absence therefrom. He has 
written a story, entitled The Potter of Pfeffer- 
kuchenstein, for Messrs. Tillotson & Son. It is 
broadly humorous, and purports to describe the 
discovery of porcelain. 


Mr. T. FisHer UNWIN is about to publish 


a collection of poems on African subjects by Mr. 
Scully. ' . 


AwmonG the new volumes of verse announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication 
are Love in Earnest, by Mr. J. G. F. Nicholson ; 
and All the World Over, by *‘ A Wanderer.” 


Mr. FisHER Unwin has nearly ready for 
publication a metaphysical work by Colonel 
James Boddely Keene entitled, Power and Force, 
Spiritual and Mental : Their Discreted Differences, 
Mutual Interrelation and Specific Atmospheres. 

Messrs, Dean & Son have purchased from 
Mr. H. E. Bird, the well-known chess-player, 
the copyright of his standard works on Chess. 


AN erroneous impression has apparently 
gained currency, that the ‘“‘ Matthew Tindale ” 





of Miss Varty Smith’s novel, recently referred 
to in the ACADEMY, is in some way connected 
with the well-known Deist of the last century. 
Matthew Tindale is, however, a plain village 
blacksmith, and the authoress desires it to be 
understood that the similarity of name is quite 
fortuitous. 


THE annual address to the London Positivist 
Society will be dslivered by Prof. Beesly, 
at Newton Hall, TFetter-lane, on Friday, 
January 1, at8 p.m. 


Don Jos& Coro.en, author of Zas Cortes 
Catalanas and other historical works, has sent 
us El Cédigo de los Usajes de Barcelona, a chapter 
of a nearly finished work, on which he has been 
engaged for fifteen years, making researches in 
the Archives of the Province, to be entitled 
‘* Estudio de la civilizacion Catalana desde la 
caida del imperio Romana hasta el adveni- 
miento de la dinastia de los Buorbones.”’ 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Stitt more about Carlyle. On his well- 
known Irish tour, of which his own somewhat 
gloomy notes have been published, he was 
accompanied by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, then 
an ardent young Irish Nationalist. Sir Charles 
had the good sense to take notes of Carlyle’s 
conversation, and has now prepared them for 
publication in the Contemporary Review, inter- 
spersed with a large number of letters of the time 
which he received from the Sage of Chelsea. 
The first instalment will appear in the January 
number. 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to an article 
entitled, ‘‘ Probability and Faith” which 
appears in the January number of the Contem- 
porary Review. It isthe last piece of work from 
the pen of the late Bishop of Carlisle, and is 
based on Dr. Abbott’s recent review of the 
beliefs and teachings of Cardinal Newman. 
The Bishop was, as he says, ‘‘ one of those— 
not so many of them now—who had heard 
Newman preach in his own pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford.” 


Our readers will remember the striking series 
of articles written by ‘‘ E. B. Lanin ”’ on Russian 
affairs which recently appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review. Mr. ‘‘ Lanin”’ is about to give in the 
next Contemporary an account of the Russian 
sect, the Stundists, and of the persecution to 
which they have been subjected by the Govern- 
ment at the instigation of the Orthodox 
Church. 

Two features of the forthcoming number of 
the Century are a retrospective article by 
Gounod, with a frontispiece portrait of the 
composer representing him in the act of com- 
position, at his right hand an organ; and an 
article on the Jews of New York. 


Mr. Prxcies’s second article on ‘‘ The Old 
Testament in the Light of the Literature of 
Assyria and Babylonia” will appear in 
the January number of The Expository Times. 
The other contributors include the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol (on ‘‘The Teaching of 
our Lord as to the Authority of the Old Testa- 
ment’); Canon Cheyne, Prof. Kennedy, Prof. 
A. B. Davidson, Prof. Orr, and Mr. Gwilliam. 


Wir the New Year, the J} ¢/come Hour enters 
on its sixteenth year, and will be published by 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. Among the 
contents will be a novel on entirely new lines 
by the editor, Mr. Percy Russell, author of 
‘*The Author’s Manual,” now in its fifth 
edition. 

THE Christmas number of the Fishing Gazette 
will contain two plates: one, after a picture by 
Rolfe, entitled ‘‘ The First Lesson,”’ depicts an 
otter bringing a salmon-trout to its cubs; the 
other gives wood-engravings of the dace, chub, 
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roach, and rudd, showing the distinguishin 
characteristics of the piece 8 fish. . 


‘*A NOTEWORTHY CasE”’ is the title of a 
detective experience by a Chief Constable, which 
will commenced in No. 431 of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, forming the first number of 
the New Year. In the same issue will appear 
a mente story by Major Arthur Griffiths, 
entitled ‘“‘The Thames Talisman’’; an article 
on Monte Carlo and its Gaming Tables; Mr. 
F. C. Burnand, of Punch, is the subject of the 
article on ‘Editors of the Day”; and the 
number will be illustrated by Mr. Frederick 
Barnard and Mr. J, F. Sullivan. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE death of the Duke of Devonshire isa 
greater loss to the learned world than it is 
(directly) to politics or society. Almost ever 
since he took his degree at Cambridge, in 1829, 
with double honours, he has been most 
intimately associated with academical affairs. 
In that very year, at the early age of twenty- 
one, he was returned to parliament for his 
university, though he forfeited the seat for 
supporting the Reform Bill. From 1836 to 
1856, he was chancellor of London University. 
In 1861 the Senate at Cambridge chose him to 
be their own chancellor, in succession to the 
Prince Consort. He was also the first president 
of Owens College, and the first chancellor of 
Victoria University, both of which bodies owe 
much to his administrative ability. The 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge bears 
witness to his munificence ; while science 
acknowledges no less gratitude to him for 
serving as chairman of the Royal Commission 
on scientific instruction and the advancement 
of science, 


Dr. PEILE, vice-chancellor and master of 
Christ’s, the Rev. Dr. Butler, master of Trinity, 
Sir Gabriel G. Stokes, M.P., and Prof. A. 
Macalister have been appointed to represent 
Cambridge at the tercentenary festival of the 
University of Dublin, to be held in July 1892. 


THE following address, signed by nearly 
200 resident graduates of Oxford, including 
all the heads of colleges and most of the pro- 
fessorial and tutorial body, has been presented 
on their behalf by the Vice-Chancellor to Dean 
Liddell :— 

‘The announcement of the resignation of the 
Dean of Christ Church has created a deep feeling 
of regret, not only among his personal friends, 
but throughout the university generally. And 
the feeling cannot but be shared especially by 
resident members of Convocation, who have had 
the best opportunity of knowing and appreciating 
his services to the university. 

‘* Five-and-thirty years have passed since Dr. 
Liddell was — to the Deanery—years full 
of questions and events of the gravest academical 
import. Throughout that time he has held an 
undisputed pre-eminence among us—occupying 
a foremost place in the highest departments of 
university administration, recognised as an authority 
whose opinion was most valued upon the subject of 
university study and discipline, or those of scholar- 
ship, literature, natural science, and art and taste ; 
ever ready with thoughtful and judicious counsel 
Y the oe matters wR ses 4 ho these = 4 of 
change and progress ; unbi y party feeling, 
wheeler political or theological, and no less 
tolerant of the views of others than temperate and 
calm in the expression of his own. 

‘* We feel, indeed, that the departure of the 
Dean of Christ Church will be the loss of a 
presence and a power in the university which it 
will be very difficult to replace; and we venture 
respectfully to request the Vice-Chancellor to be 
the medium of conveying to him now our grateful 
sense of the singleness of purpose with which he 
has consistently aided and encouraged whatever 
was deemed most likely to advance the reputation 
and promote the efficiency of the university ; and 
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at the same time our own share in the general 
regret at his retirement from the dignified position 
in Oxford which he has so long and so ably filled.” 

Mr. E. W. Hopson, of Christ’s College, has 
been appointed deputy for Prof. Adams, the 
Lowndean professor of astronomy and geometry 
at Cambridge, for the two remaining terms of 
the academical year. 

Mr. W. K. Evans, Clark scholar of Glas- 
gow, has been elected to the chair of philosophy 
at the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, vacant by the appointment of Prof. 
Henry Jones to St. Andrews, in succession to 
Prof. Seth. 

Tre last number of Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions, issued by Harvard University, consists 
of a classified list of books relating to British 
municipal history, compiled by Dr. Charies 
Gross, instructor in history at Harvard, whose 
admirable book on The (/ild Merchant was 
published last year by the Clarendon Press. 
The first portion gives general authorities ; the 
second portion is arranged according to towns. 
The value of the listis much enhanced by brief 
notes, estimating the importance of the books. 
Dr. Gross states that this is only a selection 
from a bibliography comprising nearly 4000 
titles, which he has almost ready for the press. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
CHANGE AND REST. 
(In Sight of the Pyrences.) 
Suaut all our troubled life soon cease ¢ 
Our life like youder rushing stream — 
Shall purity be ours and peace, 
Like yonder snowy peaks that gleam 
Beneath the dazzling morning light, 
And all unconscious slowly change ? 
Shall we like frozen flakes, once white, 
Again rush on and joyous range 
Adown some new and happier ways ? 
© mystery of life that flows, 
And ebbs again, and seeks repose : 
A thousand years shall seem but days. 
Bratrix L, TOLLEMACHE, 


IN MEMORIAM, 


ABRAHAM KUENEN, 


Tux course of Prof. Kuenen’s uneventful life 
may be sketched in a very few lines. 

He was born at Haarlem on September 16, 
1828. His father was an apothecary in that 
city, and sent his son first to the Elementary 
School and then to the Gymnasium. Before 
Kuenen was fifteen his father died, and he had 
to leave school and take a humble place in the 
business. His old schoolfellows, however, 
would not let him drop. They walked with 
him on his ‘rounds,’ they included him in 
their clubs and societies, they gave him the 
position which his character and talents always 
secured him throughout his life, but which 
his singular modesty always made so simple 
and natural that it was never conspicuous. 
Older friends also interested themselves in 
him, and means were found of sending him 
back to school, and subsequently, just before 
his eighteenth birthday, to the University of 
Leiden, which he never left till his death. 

His career was a series of triumphs. From 
the first be was a centre of life in the University ; 
and when he took his degree of Theologiae 
Doctor on tke strength of an edition of thirty- 
four chapters of Genesis from the Arabic 
Version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, his 
university found means to detain him with a 
minor appointment, until, in 1852, Thorbecke 
recommended the Crown to appoint him 
extraordinary Professor of Theology. In 








1855 he succeeded to one of the ordinary 
chairs; and in the same year he married Miss 





Muurling, a daughter of one of the founders of 
the Groningen School of Theology, which made 
the first pronounced breach with Calvinistic 
orthodoxy in the Reformed Church of Holland. 
Kuenen himself soon became one of the main 
supports of the Modern Theology of which 
Scholten and Opzoomer were the chief founders, 
and of which Leiden became the headquarters. 
During the twenty-eight years of unbroken 
domestic happiness and growing academic fame 
that followed, Kuenen composed the chief 
works upon which his European reputation 
rests. 

His Historico-Critical Inquiry, an Introduction 
to the Old Testament, was published in 1861-65, 
and followed, with independenceand originality, 
the lines of the then dominant school of Ewald. 
But the germs of another view were already 
present, and the studies of the next few years 
developed them. Colenso’s examination of the 
narrative of the Exodus, in the first part of his 
Pentateuch, was seen by Kuenen to be big with 
critical results which the author himself only 
realised quite shortly before his death. Popper’s 
remarkable monograph on the construction of 
the Tabernacle told in the same direction; and 
the last volume of Kuenen’s Introduction had 
not been out many months when Graf's bold 
contention, that the Levitical legislation must be 
regarded as later than the Deuteronomic, leapt to 
meet Kuenen’s growing conviction that the 
Prophetic Narratives of Genesis, Exodus, and 
Numbers were older than the so-called 
Grundschrift, Ewald’s ‘‘ Book of Origins.” 

Kuenen at once perceived that these con- 
clusions involved a reversal of the current 
view of the development of the religion of 
Israel ; and in 1869-70 he gave the world the 
first constructive treatment of this great theme 
in harmony with modern conceptions of historical 
and literary criticism, of psychological possi- 
bility and impossibility, and of the general laws 
of evolution. 

The Leligion of Israel is undoubtedly 
Kuenen’s greatest work. Bold in its defiance 
of tradition, it is a model of caution, sobriety, 
and self-restraint in its method and its con- 
clusions. Kuenen had a genius for seeing what 
was there, and not what he or others had 
expected to find ; and he employed his brilliant 
powers of combination and his fertility in hypo- 
thesis under the severest sense of responsibility. 
It was these qualities that won the admiration 
of such a mind as Prof. Huxley’s, which recog- 
nised in Kuenen’s work the essential character- 
istics of scientific constructiveness. And the 
same qualities have taught European scholar- 
ship to recognise in the /ieligion of Israel one 
of the most solid and fruitful pieces of work of 
the last half century. 

Kuenen’s next considerable work was under- 
taken at the instance of Dr. Muir, the 
Sanscritist, and consisted in a study of Hebrew 
Prophecy, largely polemical in its scope, and 
intended specially to meet the arguments of 
English apologists who rest theological dogmas 
upon the fulfilment of prophecy. This work 
was published in 1875 in Holland and 1877 in 
England. Then came the Hibbert Lectures en 
National and Universal Religions, delivered and 
published in England in 1882. 

The next year brought upon Kuenen a blow 
from which he never fully recovered. On 
March 24 he lost his wife. In the autumn of 
the same year he presided over the Oriental 
Congress that met at Leiden, not allowing his 
private grief to interfere with the discharge of 
his public duties; but the strain was very 
severe. 

He was now engaged upon a complete re- 
casting of his Introduction. The first chapter 
contained the minute exposition and justifica- 
tion of his views on the criticism of the 
Hexateuch, and was brought out by Messrs. 
Maemillan 





as an independent volume—The 


Hexateuch—in 1886. It must long remain the 
authoritative work on the subject. Special 
attention should be called to the hypothesis 

rovisionally advanced, that the First Code of 

x. xxi.-xxiii, which now appears in the chaos 
of the Sinaitic legislation, was originally put 
into the mouth of Moses as he stood in Moab 
before Israel crossed the Jordan. In this case 
it would have dictated the historical setting, 
as it certainly dictated the general scope and 
arrangement of Deuteronomy. The rest of the 
first volume and the second volume, dealing 
with the Prophetic literature, have appeared in 
Dutch. But the author’s death has left the 
third and concluding volume incomplete. 
Kuenen was also engaged in superiniending an 
Old Testament commentary and translation by 
Hooykaas, Oort, Kosters, Matthes and others, 
which is unfortunately far from finished. 

Besides his great works, Kuenen wrote almost 
innumerable articles, papers, and reviews. 
Some of these were of great importance. I 
may instance the series of contributions to the 
criticism of the Hexateuch which appeared in 
the Theologisch Tijdschrift, and which Dr. 
Robertson Smith has referred to as ‘‘ perhaps 
the finest things that modern criticism has to 
show”; the paper on the composition of the 
Sanhedrim, which Wellhausen declared would 
have been epoch-making had it not been buried 
in archives, where no one read it; his study on 
the genealogy of the Nassoritic text of the 
ages of the Patriarchs, which, if there is such a 
thing as finality in criticism, has set the ques- 
tion with which it deals at rest; and his 
brilliant essay on ‘‘The Men of the Great 
Synagogue,” which gives an earnest of the 
discoveries that await the trained critical 
intelligence which shall penetrate the tangled 
forest of Talmudic lore. 

Besides history and criticism, Kuenen lectured, 
with extraordinary lucidity and force, although 
he did not write, on Ethics. Like other 
Dutch ‘‘ Moderns,” he was a staunch deter- 
minist; and if anyone had undertaken so 
desperate an enterprise as to ruffle his more 
than human serenity of temper, the best 
chance of success would have lain in launching 
crude criticism or plying wilfully unintelligent 
questions anent this point of philosophic faith. 
But the fact is that Kuenen’s courtesy was so 
remarkable that it helped to establish a habit 
in Holland, by which the Dutch theologians of 
all schools contrast favourably with their 
brethren in other countries, and often show the 
world that it is possible to engage in the 
keenest controversies without descending to 
personalities or forgetting the amenities of 
life. 

Kuenen visited England three times. Once 
in the sixties, when he met Colenso; once in the 
seventies, when he attended a meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association as a 
deputation from the Dutch Protestantenbond ; 
and once in 1882, when he delivered the Hibbert 
Lectures in London and Oxford. He was a 
great admirer of England and the English, and 
the only occasion on which he seemed less than 
perfect in the eyes of some of his countrymen 
was during our war with the Boers. Kuenen 
felt strongly with the Boers, but he pleaded for 
a more charitable judgment of the English than 
the Dutch were inclined to regard as quite 
consistent with patriotism. 

In addition to all this literary and academical 
work, Kuenen sat on ecclesiastical, acadeinical, 
and other commissions, took active part in a 
hundred religious and literary movements, and 
— always at the service of anyone he could 

elp. 

His character inspired universal respect and 
admiration even among his bitterest theo- 
logical opponents, and those who were 
privileged to know him think of him as the 
truest of friends and the most generous and 
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kindly of men. He died on December 10, after 
a severe illness of ten weeks ; but his death was 
quite unexpected. He leaves seven children, 
most of whom have completed their education. 
His eldest son, who is a scientific man of great 
romise, recently received an appointment at 
eiden, 
Puitie H. WIcKsTEED. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE December Livre Moderne opens with a 
very few ‘‘ more last words,” and then proceeds 
to wrap itself decently in a very becoming 
shroud, embroidered wii!: «hirty-six designs of 
book-plates and a large «..1 pretty lithograph, 
‘“‘La Lecture Romantique,” by M. Robida. 
The texture or text consists of another paper on 
book-plates themselves, of an article on Mr. 
Henry Morley’s ‘‘ English Writers,” with some 
more of M. Drujon on “‘ Ridicula Literaria.” So 
sinks M. Uzanne in the ocean bed, to flame with 
new spangled ore in L’ Art et I’Idée on the 
twentieth of January next without fail. Good 
Inck to his flaming. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bescurrimusa der antiken Skulpturen in den kinigl. 
Museen zu Berlin, m. Ausschluss der pergamen, Fund- 
stiicke. Berlin: Spemann. 25 M. 

Borutiinck, O. F, Max Miiller als Mythendichter. Leip- 
zig: Voss. 1M 


Curtis, E. Die Tempelgiebel v. Olympia. Berlin: 
imer. 2M. 
Daan, Mag. Un Hiver en Orient. Paris: Delagrave. 


0 fr. 
—* G. Antoine Watteau. Paris: Lib. de l’Art. 
r. 


Huyarr, E. Der Cidstreit in chronologischer Ordnung. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Jammr,G@. De Koulikoro i} Tombouctou sur la canonni‘re 

“Te e,”’ Paris: Dentu. 8 fr. 

Lerorr, P. Murillo et ses Cléves. Paris: Rouam. 6 fr. 

Masner, K. Die Sammlung antiker Vasen u. Terracotten 
im k.k. dsterreich. Museum f. Kunst u. Industrie. 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 20M. 

Rorrrt, C. Scenen der Ilias u. Aithiopis auf e. Vase der 
Sammlung d. Grafen Mich. Tyskiewicz. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 10 M. 

Voart, J. Das stiidtische Museum zu Leipzig von seinen 
Anfiingen bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: mann, 21 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Scumip, O. Ueb. verschiedene Ejintheilungen der heil. 
Schrift, insbesondere iib. die Capitel-Eintheilg. Stephans 
Langtons im 13. Jahrh. Graz: Leuschner. 5 M. 

Wixckier, H. Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten 
Tes‘ament. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 2M. 


HISTORY. 


Acra Austriae inferioris. I. Bd. Codex Canonicorum 8. 
Ypoliti. 1. Ti. 976—1367. Wien: Seidel. 16M. 
— = “. mone Il. u. sein Hof. 1. Bd. Hiin: 
n a 


Firrs, le Marquis de. Le Roi Louis-Philippe: vie anec- 
dotique (1773—1850). Paris: Dentu. 10 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


EncGeiuanpt, H. Ueb. die Flora der iib. den Braunkohlen 
befindlichen Tertiiirschichten v. Dux. Leipzig: Engel- 


mann. 14M. 
Lirrz, H. Die Probleme im Begriff der Gesellschaft bei 
Auguste Comte im @G t hange seines 





Systems. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 80 Pf. 

Scumexen, A. ie Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, in 
ihrem geschichtl. Zusammenhange dargestellt. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 14M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Trairfs mystiques d@’Aboi Ali al-Hosain b. Abdallah. 
2e Fase. Teiden: Brill. 5M. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CHARTER FOR A LONDON TEACHING 
. UNIVERSITY. 
King’s College, London: Dee. 21, 1891. 
To those who, like myself, supposed that the 
battle of the Teaching University had been 
fought and won, Prof. Karl Pearson’s attitude 
is rather a rude surprise. He appears on the 


scene after the battle, executing a war-dance 
on his own account (if I may so describe his 
communication in last week’s ACADEMY). So 








far as I can follow this somewhat wild and 
vague performance, the particular object of 
Prof. Pearson’s hostility is King’s College, and 
if I understand him rightly, that anachronous 
institution is to be rejected as dross, while 
University College and some other (anonymous) 
bodies are to be fused ‘‘as in a melting-pot” 
into the facsimile of a German University. 

This sublimely cool proposal, at the eleventh 
(perhaps I ought to say the thirteenth) hour, 
to exclude (and consequently extirpate) King’s 
College is drastic enough to satisfy that heroic 
educational reformer, the Emperor William; 
and, indeed, Prof. Pearson’s programme 
generally appears to me to carry with it the 
tremendous postulate of a German invasion and 
annexation of England. For, short of that, it 
is quite incredible that our Legislature, in the 
teeth of the Privy Council, will take leave of 
English common sense and, instead of allowing 
the university to grow and develop itself from 
the solid nucleus of the two London colleges 
and the medical schools, endeavour to manu- 
facture it mechanically ‘in the melting-pot ” 
on an alien model. 

However, I am only concerned with one 
feature of this University of Weissnichtwo. 
The gateway of that ideal institution is to be 
ornamented, it seems, with our scalps, as a 
warning and a lesson to the Church of England ; 
and within the university museum—in its 
chamber of ecclesiastical horrors—will be 
exhibited a particularly terrific instrument 
which Prof. Pearson fancies he has inspected in 
our college, to wit, a ‘‘ test” so ‘‘ stringent,” 
he says, as to be utterly impossible in any 
modern university. 

Well, as the proverbial philosopher in ‘‘ Miss 
Decima”’ says, 

‘* A little truth, however small, 
Is better than no truth at all.’ 


The very small ingredient of fact in this de- 
scription is that we professors of King’s College 
have subscribed ourselves ‘‘members of the 
Church of England’! This does, of course, 
exclude Nonconformists as such, but that is all. 
Whether this restriction should be continued is 
an open question ; and Prof. Pearson has a per- 
fect right to demand, if he pleases, that King’s 
College shall, on that ground, be wiped out of 
the charter, provided his argument is founded 
simply and solely on the denominational 
character of the college, which the declaration 
in question is merely intended to preserve. 

As for that argument, Prof. Pearson will be 
aware, if he has read Sir George Young’s 
authoritative letter on the subject, that it was 
in deference to the Nonconformists themselves, 
and at the instance of Mr. Miall, that new 
foundations on a denominational basis were 
permitted at Oxford and Cambridge. 

But as Prof. Pearson appears to found a 
further argument on the actual ‘test’ in force, 
I must be allowed to say that his infuriated 
utterance conveys an absurdly wrong impres- 
sion of the formula just mentioned. It is not 
a ‘‘test’”’ at all, in the sense which the term 
bore at the old universities previous to the 
reform of 1871. 

For my own part, I should decline now, as I 
did then, to accept any such test as the so- 
called ‘‘ Protestant Declaration” which was 
enforced at my own college (Trinity), or to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, because I 
hold that a Protestant layman has a right 
which he ought not to forego (above all if he is 
a teacher) to absolute liberty of conscience, 
that is, intellectual independence in the matter 
of religion. G. C. W. Warr. 


National Liberal Club: Dec. 21, 1891. 
All those who wish the new Teaching Uni- 
versity of London to be really worthy of its 
opportunities will be glad to know that all the 





professors of the two colleges are not content 
with the narrow scheme which has been 
promulgated in their behalf, and they will 
thank Prof. Pearson for the clearness and 
vigour with which he has brought out the 
grave deficiencies of the proposed “ Strand and 
Gower-street University.”” Many of them will 
also hope much from his courageous attempt 
to lift the whole matter on to a higher level, 
and will be ready to join hands with him in 
hastening to its practical accomplishment the 
noble ideal of a teaching university for London 
which he has set forth. 

At the same time, it seems unfortunate that 
Prof. Pearson should be so evidently either 
afraid, or scornful, of the democratic elements 
in our higher education, and that he should 
have been unable, or unwilling, to make his 
ideal university comprehensive enough or 
broad enough to include those elements— 
elements the importance of which will tend 
rather to increase than to diminish. If in good 
truth this incompatibility were inevitable, then 
in one essential particular a teaching universit; 
in London such as Prof. Pearson has sketche 
would be as open to criticism as the ‘‘ petti- 
fogging” scheme which Dr. Wace and Sir 
George Young hope to be able to impose upon us. 
But Prof. Pearson’s apparent assumption—that 
the university ideal which he lays down and 
that which is in the minds of those ‘‘ extension 
enthusiasts” who have a strong belief in its 
future are opposed and contradictory—is, I 
contend, quite unfounded. The two may 
rather be looked upon as different aspects 
of the same ideal. While, on the one 
side, the ideal teaching university of 
London should be freed from collegiate 
restrictions, and should be great enough 
to provide the highest teaching and to 
retain the best teachers; on the other side, it 
should, as the ‘‘ extension enthusiasts’ contend, 
be wide enough and broad enough to enable 
all classes of the inhabitants of London to 
attend such lectures. Nor need there be any 
difficulty in continuing a high standard of 
academic instruction with a frank acceptance 
of the democratic conditions which are neces- 
sary in a democratic age. Of these conditions 
the necessity of providing evening instruction 
is imperative; and indeed there seems to be no 
reason but custom why university professors 
should invariably lecture in the day time. 
Prof. Pearson’s vision of a gigantic night school 
with its peripatetic teachers, however much it 
may be cpen to academic sarcasm, need not 
imply an inferiority of academic teaching, and 
is—until some ideal readjustment of the hours 
of labour, until some better method be dis- 
covered—the only means of opening the doors of 
academic instruction to that class of students, 
which must always be a large one in London, 
who have to carry on their higher education 
pari passu with the earning of their daily bread. 
This is indeed the only way that I can see of 
educating academically our democracy ; and it 
seems rather putting the cart before the horse 
to expect, as Prof. Pearson puts it, the democ- 
racy first to educate its educators and then to 
educate itself. 

The active workers in the Extension move- 
ment are as determined as Prof. Pearson to 
countenance no depreciation—the standard of 
degrees is low enough, in all conscience, 
already—and they cannot admit his charge 
that they ‘have lost all sense of its 
true limits and all real appreciation of 
academic instruction.” It is, on the contrary, 
because they are so entirely possessed by the 
value of a high standard of university teaching 
that they wish it to be brought as close as pos- 
sible to those classes who at present are debarred 
from it; and it is because they are so entirely 
conscious of the present shortcomings and 
deficiencies of the University Extensiqn moye- 
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ment, unsupported asitnow is by academic recog- 
nition, that they are anxious to see its scope 
widened, and its work consolidated, by that 
control and that guidance which only a real 
teaching university can provide. And the 
nearer the new Teaching University of London 
approaches Prof. Pearson’s ideal, the stronger 
will be their determination to share in its 
privileges ; and in spite of Prof. Pearson’s scorn 
they are still inclined to think that a worse 
danger might befall the new university than 
the admission of the University Extension 
movement to some voice in the direction of its 
policy, some share in the adaptation of its 
resources to the educational advancement of our 
democracy. 
J. SpeNcER Hitt, Hon. Treasurer 
Chelsea University Extension Centre. 








THE AUTHOR OF CHAUCER’S ‘‘ BOOK CLEPED 
VALERIE.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 


CHAUCER twice makes mention of ‘ Valerie,” 
both times in connexion with the subject of 
women and the undesirability of marriage. 
The first reference is in the ‘‘ Wyf of Bathes 
Prologue,” where we are told that the “‘ joly 
clerk Jankyn”’ 
**had a book, that gladly night and day 
For his desport he wolde rede alway ; 
He clepyd it Valerye and Theofrast, 
At whiche book he lough alway ful fast. 
7 . 7 * 
And every night and day was his custume 
Whan he hadde leysir and vacacioun 
From other worldely occupacioun, 
To reden in this book of wikked wyves.’’ 
(vv. 669 ff.) 
The other is in the Prologue to the ‘‘ Legend of 
Good Women,” where the God of Love, 
speaking of books against women, asks : 


** What seith Valerie, Titus, or Claudian?”’ (v. 280.) 


Chaucer probably got his knowledge of this 
** Valerius ” at secondhand from the Roman de 
la Rose, in which the latter is frequently men- 
tioned (cf. vv. 9440, 9470, 9478, 10168), From 
Jean de Meun’s description of him as: 
** Valerius, qui se doloit 
De ce que Rufins se voloit 
Marier, qui ses compains iere,”’ 


we are enabled to identify him with the writer 
of the Lpistola Valerii ad Rufinum de uxore non 
ducenda. But who was the author of this 
Epistola? Francisque-Michel boldly states 
that it was Valerius Maximus, an obviously 
impossible attribution, as the work is evidentiy 
of a much later date. In the Abbé Migne’s 
Patrologie Latine the epistle is printed among 
the works of Saint Jerome, to whom it was 
attributed probably on account of its similarity 
to another work of his, Adversus Jovinianum 
(see below). Neither Tyrwhitt, Sandras (Ztucde 
sur Chaucer, p. 189), nor Skeat (Legend of Good 
lVomen, p. 140) gives any conjecture as to who 
the author was; and M. Langlois, in his ex- 
haustive work Origines et Sources du Roman de 
la Rose (Paris, 1891), confesses himself equally at 
fault. ‘‘ Jean de Meun,”’ he remarks, 


‘a emprunté plusieurs de ses traits satiriques 
contre les femmes ’ un certain Valérius, dont il 
cite plusieursfois lenom. Qui était ce personnage ? 
= n'a aucun renseignement sur son compte ” 
p. 140). 


Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes 
(London, 1841), Wright says : 

‘* The only prose writings now known, which go 
under the name of Walter Mapes, are a treatise 
entitled De Nugis Curialium, and a tract entitled 
Valerius ad Rufinam (sic) de non ducenda Uxore.”’ 


In a discussion as to the origin of His- 
toire LV. in Le Violier des IListoires Romaines 





(Paris, 1858), M. G. Brunet mentions that a 
similar story is given by John Bromyard (end 
of the fourteenth century) in his Summa Predi- 
cantium, and he adds : 

‘** Bromyard allégue l’autorité de Valére, voulant 
sans doute indiquer ainsi, non Valére-Maxime, 
mais l’ouvrage qu’un auteur anglois du XITI°*. 
(sic) siécle, Walter Maples (sic), écrivit, sous le 
nom de Valére, sur les inconvénients du mariage 
(Valerius ad Rufinum, de non ducenda uxore).”’ 


Both Wright and Brunet, then, were of 
opinion that the so-called ‘ Valerius” was 
identical with Walter Map. This opinion was 
well founded, for we have it on the unimpeach- 
able authority of no less a personage than Walter 
Map himself that he was the author of the 
work in question. M. Gaston Paris, in a brief 
notice of an essay of Pio Rajna on Andrea 
Fieschi’s De Dissuasione Uxorationis (which is an 
imitation of the Epistola ad Rufinum), refers to a 
passage in the De Nugis Curialium (Wright’s 
edition, p. 142), in which Map expressly states 
that the Zpistola Valerii 1d Rufinum was his own 
composition (see Romania xix. p. 624). 

Map gives the text of his letter, and prefaces 
it with an account of the circumstances under 
which it was written. Having found that a 
certain friend of his had suddenly become 
gloomy and unsociable, he inquires the cause, 
and p Kewetie that Dame Venus is at the 
bottom of it all. He hopes that it may prove 
to be only a passing fancy, but is soon given to 
understand that his friend in no wise regards 
the matter as a joke, but is seriously bent upon 
matrimony. After remonstrating with him in 
vain in person and by proxy, Map makes up his 
mind to write to him, which he does, assuming 
himself the name of Valerius, and addressing 
his friend, who is red-haired (rufus), under 
that of Rufinus: 


‘*Tnciditamicum habui, virum vitae philosophicae, 
quem post longa tempora multasque visitationes 
annotavi semel habitu, gestu, vultuque mutatum, 
suspiciosum, pallidum, lautius tamen cultum, lo- 
quentem parcius et gravius, insolita simultate 
superbum ; pristina perierat facetia, morosaque 
jocunditas ; aegrum se dicebat, et male sanus erat. 
Solivagum vidi, meaque, quantum reverentia mei 
sinebat, declinantem alloquia. Veneris arreptitium 
vidi. Quicquid enim videbatur, totum erat proci, 
nihil philosophi. Spes tamen erat, ut post lapsum 
resurgeret. IRgnosvebam quod ignorabam ; ludum 
putabam, et erat saevum serium. Uxorari tend- 
ebat, non amari; Mars nolebat fieri, sed Mulciber. 
Tamen mihi mens excidit, et quia mori pergebat, 
commoriebar ei. Locutus sum et repulsus. Misi qui 
loquerentur, et ut noluit eos audire, dixi: ‘ Fera 
pessima devoravit unicum* meum, et ut omnes 
amicitiae vices implerem, epistolam ei scripsi, mu- 
tetis nominibus nostris, me qui Walterus sum 
Valerium vocans, ipsum, qui Johannes est et rufus, 
Rufinum. Praetitulavi epistolam sic: Disswasio 
Valerii ad Rufinum philosophum ne uxorem ducat.’ ”’ 


After transcribing the letter, Map mentions 
the fact that it had attained immense popularity, 
but complains that he was not dhowek the 
credit of having written it. From which it 
appears that even in Map’s own day there were 
doubts as to its authorship. 


‘* The fact is,’”’ he says, ‘‘ that if I had written it 
under my own name no one would have taken any 
notice of it, for nothing that is modern can possibly 
be allowed to have any merit. Antique copper 
will always be preferred to new gold. I wrote it, 
therefore, under an assumed name, in order to 
give it the appearance of antiquity. Hence it has 


In the preface to his edition of the Latin | Come about that, because I happen to be in the land 


of the living (a misfortune, of course, which I 
might remedy if [I had a mind to), and because the 
letter happens to be considered a meritorious 
composition, the idea that J can have written it is 
scouted as ridiculous. Doubtless years hence, 
when I am rotting in my grave, justice will be 
done in this matter.”’ 





*Sic ; probably amicum should be read. 


**Scimus hanc placuisse multis, avide rapitur. 
transcribitur intente, plena jocunditate legitur. 
Meam tamen esse — sed de plebe, negant. 
Epistolae enim invident, decorem suum ei violenter 
auferunt et auctorem. Hoc solum deliqui, quod 
vivo. Verumtamen hoc morte mea corrigere con- 
sitium non habeo. Nomina nostra nominibus 
mortuorum in titulo mutavi. Sciebam enim hoc 

lacere. Sin autem, abjecissent illam, ut me. 

olens igitur huic insulsae providere paginulae, 
ne mittatur in coenum a fago (?), latere mecum 
eam fjubebo. Scio quid fiet post me. Cum enim 
putuerim, tum primo sal accipiet, totusque sibi 
supplebitur decessu meo defectus, et in remotissima 
posteritate mihi faciet auctoritatem antiquitatis, 
quia tum, ut nunc, vetustum cuprum praeferetur 
auro novello. . Omnibus seculis sua dis- 
plicuit modernitas, et quaevis aetas a prima 
praeteritam sibi praetulit; unde quia non potu- 
erunt epistolam meam mea spreverunt tempora.”’ 


It must be confessed that posterity has been 
very tardy in the performance of this particular 
act of justice. M. Paris remarks upon the 
singular destiny that has attended Walter Ma 
in his literary capacity. After having enjo ed 
a brilliant reputation as a wit during the twelfth 
century, and having been credited with the 
composition of all sorts of works in French and 
Latin in which he had no hand whatever, he 
has been persistently denied the credit of the 
opuscule of which he was so proud, while his 
well-authenticated work (the De Nugis Curia- 
lium) is preserved in only one MS., and is 
almost unknown.* 

It may be noted that Wright prints a Latin 
poem, De Conjuge non Ducenda, among those 
attributed to Map, with French (beginning of 
fourteenth century) and English (fifteenth 
century) translations of the same. 

In the quoted above from the ‘“‘ Wyf 
of Bathes Prologue”’ Chaucer couples the name 
of ‘‘ Valerye”’ with that of ‘‘ Theofrast,” whom 
he mentions several times again in the ‘‘ Mar- 
chaundes Tale” as one of the ‘‘ clerkes”’ who 
deny that “To take a wyf is a glorious 
thing” :— 

** Ne take no wif, quod he, for housbondrye, 

As for to spare in household thy dispense ; 
A trewe servaunt doth more diligence 

Thy good to kepe, than thin oughne wif, 
For sche wol clayme half partin al hir life. 
And if that thou be seek, so God me save, 
Thyne verray frendes or a trewe knave 
Wol kepe the bet than sche that waytith ay 
After thy good, and hath doon many & day. 


This entent, and an hundrid sithe wors, 

Writith this man, ther God his bones curs. 

But take no keep of al such vanité ; 

Deffy Theofrast, and herkne me.’’ (vv. 52 ff.) 

Chaucer’s authority here again was probably 

Jean de Meun, who tells us the name of the 
book he made use of, or rather pretended to 
make use of; foras a matter of fact, the book 
itself is lost. All that now remains is a single 
short passage, which Saint Jerome has 
preserved, in a Latin version, in his Adversus 
Jovinianum, and which John of Salisbury has 
reproduced in the Polycraticus, whence Jean de 
Meun derived his knowledge of it. The latter 
would have us believe, however, that he had 
read the work itself : 


‘© Ha! se Theofrates créusse 
Ja fame espousée n’éusse ; 
Il ne tient pas home por sage 
Qui fame prent par mariage, 


* Wright in his Latin Poems of Walter Mapes 
(p. ix.) says there are two MSS. of the De Nugis 
at Oxford, one in the Bodleian, and another in the 
Merton College library. In the Preface to his 
edition of the De Nugis he corrects this statement 
and says: ‘The work now first published is un- 
fortunately preserved in only one MS. (in the 
Bodleian, MS. Bodley, No. 851), and that is an 
incorrect one.’? Of the Episto/a Valerii numerous 





MSS. exist: a fact which bears out Map’s state- 





ment as to its popularity. 
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Soit bele, ou lede, ou povre, ou riche : 
Car il dit, et por voir l’afiche, 
En son noble livre Avurzole, 
Qui bien fait a lire en escole, 
Qu’il i a vie trop grevaine, 
Plaine de travail et de paine, &c.”’ 
(vv. 9310 ff.) 


We learn from John of Salisbury, in fact, that 
Saint Jerome calls the work Auwreolus liber de 
Nuptiis : 

‘* Fertur authore Hieronimo, aureolus Theophrasti 
liber de Nuptiis, in quo quaerit an vir sapiens 
ducat uxorem’’—the decision being: ‘‘ Non est 
uxor ducenda sapienti.”’ 


The name of the work occurs again in the 
Epistola Valerit ad Rufinum, which ends with 
the advice: ‘‘ Lege Aureolum Theophrasti et 
Medeam Nasonis,* et vix pauca invenies 
mulieri impossibilia.” It is probably owing, 
therefore, to ‘‘ Valerius,” i.e., Walter Map, 
that Jean de Meun (see Langlois: Origines et 
Sources du Roman de la Rose, p. 141), and 
consequently Chaucer, became acquainted with 
the Aureolus of Theophrastus. Map, in his 
turn, was most likely indebted for his knowledge 
of the Aureolus to the Polycraticus (written 
between 1156 and 1159) with which he was 
certainly familiar; for he borrowed from it the 
title of his own book De Nugis Curialium, the 
full title of John of Salisbury’s treatise being 
Polycraticusde Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philo- 
sophorum. 

Chaucer himself doubtless was as completely 
in the dark as his commentators have been as 
to the authorship of the ‘‘ book cleped Valerie,” 
and suspected as little as they that it was the 
work of a distinguished countryman of his own. 
Nor was Jean de Meun any better informed, 
for he ends a quotation from ‘‘ Valerius” with 
the words: ‘‘ Ainsinc le dient li paien,’’ thus 
conclusively showing that he took him to be a 
pagan writer. 

PaGET TOYNBEE. 

P.8.—Since the above was written I have 
came across an interesting passage in Richard 
de Bury’s Philobiblion, in which, curiously 
enough, I again find Theophrastus and Valerius 
coupled together as they are in the passage I 
have quoted from the ‘‘Wyf of Bathes Pro- 
logue.” M. Cocheris, in a note to his trans- 
lation of the passage in the Philobiblion, refers, 
as a matter of course, to the Characteres of 
Theophrastus, and to the De Dictis Factisque 
Memorabilibus of Valerius Maximus. There 
is not a doubt, however, that the reference here 
again is to the Awreolus of Theophrastus, and 
to the Lpistola Valerii. Richard de Bury 
formulates a Complaint of his Books against 
their various enemies. Their most implacable 
foe, they say, is that two-footed brute, woman 
(‘bestia bipedalis, scilicet mulier”). After 
recounting the various injuries they have 
received from her, they confess that her 
hostility towards them would be justified if she 
knew their inmost thoughts, and could read, 
say, the book of Theophrastus or that of 
Valerius, or could hear read the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus : 


‘‘Ista bestia nostris studiis semper aemula, nullo 
die placanda, finaliter nos conspectos in angulo 
jam defunctae araneae sola tela protectos, in rugam 
fronte collecta, virulentis sermonibus detrahit et 
subsannat. Et quidem merito, si videret 
intrinseca cordis nostri; si nostris privatis inter- 
fuisset consiliis: si Theophrasti vel Valerii per- 
legisset volumen, vel saltem LEcclesiastici 25 
capitulum auribus intellectus audisset.’’ (Philo- 
biblion, cap. iv.) 

In the chapter of Ecclesiasticus referred to we 
read (v. 13), ‘‘Give me any wickedness, but the 
wickedness of woman ;” (v. 16), ‘‘ I had rather 
dwell with a lion and a dragon, than to keep 
house with a wicked woman”; (v. 19), ‘‘ All 





* Wright reads Jasonis. 





wickedness is but little to the wickedness of a 
woman.” I have already pointed out that 
both the Auwreolus of Theophrastus and the 
Epistola Valerii contain similar diatribes against 
women. 

Richard de Bury probably got bis knowledge 
of the Aureolus trom John of Salisbury’s 
Polycraticus, which he mentions more than once 
in the Philobiblion; unless, indeed, he too. 
derived it at secondhand from the Epistola 
Valerit. With the latter he was inly 
acquainted, for we happen to know that he 
possessed a copy of it. In return for certain 
services rendered by him to the Abbey of Saint 
Albans, when Keeper of the Privy Seal, the 
Abbot presented him with a number of MSS. 
from the library of the Abbey, among which 
were Terentius, Virgilius, Quintilianus, and 
Sanctus Hieronymus contra Rufinum. This last, 
as I have shown above, is none other than 
Walter Map’s L£pistola Valerii ad Rufinum, 
which was commonly attributed to Saint 
Jerome. 

I may add that, in the Prologue to his Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage, Antoine de la Sale, comparing 
married men to fish caught in a net, which, 
struggle as they may, can never get free again, 
remarks : 


‘* Pour ce dist ung docteur appelé Valere 4 ung 
sien ami qui s’estoit marié, et qui luy demandoit 
s’il avoit bien fait, et le docteur lui respont en 
ceste maniére: ‘Ami, dit-il, n’avés-vous peu 
trouver une haulte fenestre, pour vous laissier 
trébucher en une grosse ryviére, pour vous mectre 
dedens la teste la premiére ?’’’ 


La Sale’s ‘‘docteur Valere”’ is doubtless the 
Valerius of Walter Map’s Epistola ad Rufinum. 
The passage cited, however, does not anywhere 
appear in the Epistola. It seems to be a vague 
recollection of the lines in the Sixth Satire of 
Juvenal : 


‘* Ferre potes dominam salvis tot restibus ullam, 
Quum pateant altae caligantesque fenestrae, 
Quum tibi vicinum se praebeat aemilius pons ?’’ 


Like many another medieval writer, La Sale 
no doubt quoted from memory, without troub- 
ling to verify his references. 

P.P.S.—It appears that I have done Tyrwhitt 
an injustice in saying that he gives no conjecture 
as to the authorship of the Lpistola Valerii. 
Prof. Skeat informs me that in the Introduc- 
tory Discourse to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” 
(note 19) Tyrwhitt states with regard to the 
Epistola : 


** Tanner (from Wood’s MS. Coll.) attributes it to 
Walter Map ; v. Bib. Brit. sv. Map.’’ 


From the fact that this attribution has so 
long remained unverified, it would appear to 
have been regarded as a somewhat hazardous 
conjecture. P. T. 








A PASSAGE IN THE OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 
Oxford: Dec. 9, 1891. 


In the entry for the year 1086, the Peter- 
borough Chronicle (MS. Laud, 636, fol. 64°) 
has the following sentence: ‘‘And he hefde 
eorldom on Englelande, and ponne se cyng on 
Normandige, bonne wees he megest on bisum 
lande.” (Over the ¢ of megest is the ordinary 
sign of contraction used in the MS., consisting 
of a short horizontal line.) 

All the editors of the Chronicle have found 
a difficulty in the word megest, which most of 
them (Gibson, Ingram, and Thorpe) print 
meegeste, regarding it as a superlative. Gibson 
- his translation) renders mcegeste by ‘‘ primus; ”’ 

ngram translates it ‘‘the mightiest man;” 
Thorpe and Stevenson (the latter in his trans- 
lation of the Chronicle in the Church Historians 
of England, 1853) ‘‘ the most powerful man.” 
Earle prints meyest’, rendering it in his glos- 





sarial index, p. 425, by ‘‘ mightiest, most 
powerful.” 

In reality, the sentence presents no difficulty 
at all, nor is there the slightest necessity for 
coining a word merely to suit this passage, for 
no such superlative as mcegeste occurs in Old 
English. most simple and obvious explana- 
tion at once suggests itself (and has probably 
suggested itself tomany studentsof Old English), 
which at once makes the perfectly clear 
and intelligible. All that is necessary is to 
expand mcegest into megester (the common Old 
English loan word from Latin magister), and to 
translate : ‘‘ then was he master in this land.” 
That the sign of contraction in O.E. MSS. can 
stand for er is perfectly well known to all 
students of Old English; «/ter is, for instance, 
very commonly written «ft, and, indeed, an 
instance of this very word so written occurs on 
the very same page of the Laud MS. as our 
passage. Itis true that the form megester is 
not so common as magister, which retains the 
Latin spelling, but plenty of instances may be 
found: cf. Exodus i. 11, Witudlice he sette 
him weorca muegestras = Preeposuit itaque eis 
magistros operum. 

ARTHUR 8. NAPIER. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ DISMAL.” 
Cambridge : Dec. 9, 1891. 
As a not altogether irrelevant contribution to 
the controversy on the derivation of ‘‘ dismal,”’ 
I scnd you the following literal translation of 
an Icelandic record lately published in the 
Diplomatarium Islandicum (IIL. i, p. 183-4). 
The oldest vellum it occurs in (A. M. 350 Fol.) 


dates, according to Dr. Kalund’s excellent 
Catalogue of the Arna-Magnaean Collections at 
Copenhagen, from circa 1363. Dr. J. Thor- 
kelsson, the editor of the Diplomatarium, is 
inclined to think the vellum may even be older. 


‘* Here is a statement concerning dismala daga 
[acc.]. There are two such days in every month 
as in calendric language * are called dies mali, being 
interpreted evil days ; in each one of them there is 
one hour during which all cures by which people 
hope for their health are of no avail, unless God 
will heal (them) through miracles. 

The first of them is the viij day of Yule, the 
ninth hour. (Jan. 1.) 

The second is Paul’s Mass and the vjth hour. 
(Jan. 25.) 

In February it is the next day after Blasius’ 
Mass and the viijth hour. (Feb. 3) 

The second ij nights before Peter’s Mass, and the 
xth hour. (Feb. 20.) 

In March the first day. and the first hour. 
(Mar. 1.) 

The cecond v nights after Mary’s Mass, and the 
second hour. (Mar. 30.) 

In April vj nights after Ambrosius’ Mass. and 
the first hour. (Ap. 10.) 

The second iij nights before the Mass of John 
the bishop of Holar, and the xith hour. (Ap. 20.) 

In May the Cross Mass, and the vjth hour. 
(May 3.) 

The second Urbanus’ Mass, and the xth hour. 
(May 25.) 

In June in festo Medardi and Gilldardi, and the 
sixth hour. (June 8.) 

The second one night before Botolf’s Mass, and 
the iiijth hour. (June 16.) 

In July ij. nights after the Translation of Bene- 
dict, and the xijth hour. (July 13.) 

The second in festo Marie Magdalene, and the 
xith hour. (July 22.) 

In August the first, and the first hour. (Aug. 1.) 

The second in festo Felicis, and the vijth hour 
(Aug. 30.) 

In September ij nights after Egidius’ Mass, and 
the third hour. (Sep. 3.) 

The second in festo Mathei apostoli and evan- 
geliste, and the iiijth hour. (Sep. 21.) 

In October one night before festwm Francisci, 
and the xth hour (Oct. 3.) 





* T translate ddk-ma/ by ‘‘ calendric language.”’ 
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The second ix festo Seruini (i.e., Severini), and 
the xixth hour. (Oct. 23.) 

In November one night before Leonardus’ Mass 
and the viijth hour. (Nov. 5. 

The second ij nights before Andreas’ Mass, and 
the vth hour. (Nov. 28.) 

In December ij nights after Nicholas’ Mass, and 
the xixth hour. (Dec. 8.) 

The second one night before Thorlak’s Mass, 
and the vith hour (Dec. 22.) 

The form “‘ dismala”’ mvkes it clear, it seems 
to me, that te source o* this piece must have 
been English. That, if I remember rightly, 
was also Prof. Skeat’s opirion when, some time 
ago, I called his attention to it. At any rate, 
the author of the original had the feeling that 
*« dismal’’= dies ma/us or dies mali; and such 
a feeling in so early and circumstantial a docu- 
iment goes for much. 

Errikr Macntsson, 








THE LADY OR TIE SALMON,” 
Kentchurch Rectory, Hereford: Dec. 21, 1891. 


Would that I had as fascinating a legend on 
this subject and could dress it up as attractively 
as Mr. Andrew Lang’s story. The very prosaic 
anecdote which occurred to me as being the 
germ of the fisherman’s story of the ‘“‘ Lady or 
the Salmon,” may found in An Angler’s 
Rambles, by Ed. Jesse (Van Voorst, 1836), p. 4. 

‘There appears, indeed, to be a fascination in 
gudgeon fishing, which it is not easy to account 
for; and it is mentioned as a fact that the clergy- 
man of a parish in the neighbourhood of Hampton 
Court, who was engaged to be married to the 
daughter of a Bishop, enjoyed his gudgeon fishing 
so much that he arrived too late to be married, 
and the lady, offended at his neglect, refused to be 
united to one who appeared to prefer his rod to 
herself.’’ 

I think that the story in some other book is 
localised at Thames Ditton, and the Bishop 
becomes the Bishop of London. It is only 
another instance of a literary coincidence; and 
readers who may wish to see the growth of the 
myth should look for it in Angling Sketches in 
full bloom under the “soft moonlight,’’ and 
dressed in the ‘orange blossoms” so daintily 
induced by the art of Mr. Lang. 

M. G. WATKINS. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Dec. 28, 4 p.m. London Institution: “Time,” I., 
by Prof. C. V. Boys. 

Tvesvay, Dec. 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” I., by Prof. J. G. 
MeKendrick. 

Wepwespay, Dec. 50, 4p.m. London Institution: ‘ Time,” 
IL., by Prof. C. V. Boys. 

Tuvrspay, Dec. 31, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” II., by Prof. J. G. 

_ McKendrick. 

Frivay, Jan. 1, 4 p.m. London Institution: “ Time,” IIL, 


by Prof. C. V. Boys. 
Sarurpay, Jan. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Life in 


Motion ; or, the Animal Machine,” III., by Prof. J. G. 
McKendrick. 


SCIENCE. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples; founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological -Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, with the 
assistance of many men of science. Part 
VI. Clo-Consigner. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Iv rightly handled, the material contained 
in this one Part of the Uxford Dictionary 
would serve as a series of texts for a whole 
term’s university lectures. The reviewer is 
therefore hampored, not by the paucity, 
but by the abundance of matter, unless 
indeed he wishes to content himself with 





giving a mere rechauffé of the editor’s Intro- 
duction and Prefaces. 

There are so many aspects to this work 
that we must fain restrict ourselves to some 
of them, and rest content with mentioning 
pro memoria only that what the editor calls 
** identification ” — comprising the main 
form of a word, its pronunciation and accent, 
the grammatical designation, principal spell- 
ings, inflexions, &c.—and the morphology 
or form-history—including of course its 
etymology—seem to have been duly con- 
sidered in every case where there was 
occasion to do so. 

The first question any one is likely to ask 
with reference to a work of this kind is 
whether it is complete. It is very difficult 
to give a categorical answer ; and we should 
prefer to say that the answer depends upon 
who and what the querist is. Does he wish 
his lexicographer to act upon the “all-is- 
fish-that-comes-to-net”’ principle? It will4 
be allowed on all hands that an essentially 
scientific work can never adopt that plan. 
Where must the compiler stop? Dr. Murray 
rightly speaks of the English vocabulary 
as presenting the 


‘* aspect of one of these nebulous masses familiar 
to the astronomer, in which a clear and unmis- 
takable nucleus shades off on all sides, through 
zones of decreasing brightness, to a dim mar- 
ginal film that seems to end nowhere, but to 
lose itself imperceptibly in the surrounding 
darkness.” 

The difficulty of ‘‘ where to draw the line” 
is met by establishing this criterion, that the 
work is to include “all the common words 
of literature and conversation, and such of 
the scientific, technical, slang, dialectal, and 
foreign words as are passing into common use,” 
&e. Only a man of wide personal know- 
ledge will be able to decide in dubious 
cases whether a word is common or not; but 
the standard, if applied with the necessary 
latitude, seems the only practicable one, 
however difficult its application may be. 
If here, too, to err is perhaps inevitable, we 
must state at the outset that, as a rule, the 
author would seem to us to have erred on 
the right side—namely, that in dubiis he has 
not abstained from including the word. For 
the older periods no such criterion of course 
exists. 

We fancy that of works that are finished, 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary is the one 
containing the largest vocabulary. It may 
be interesting, then, to give the following 
statistics gathered from one page of that 
work taken at random. Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, vol. ii., p. 382, has been com- 
pared with the corresponding portion in 
Dr. Murray’s work on p. 744 of the Part 
before us. The result is that, whereas four 
forms given in the Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
are not in the Oxford Dictionary [ comprimit, 
comprivate, compsognatha (does it deserve a 
special heading by the side of compsognathus ?) 
compt-book (no reference) |, no less than fifteen 
forms are given in Dr. Murray’s work of 
which no trace is found in the other. 
Similar comparisons might be instituted 
with regard to the Imperial, the New Web- 
ster, and the Century Dictionary. If the 
results of such comparisons be found to 
redound to the honour of the work under 





review, this must not be taken to reflect 


on the other editors. The fact is that the 
trite phrase, ‘‘a truly national work,” is 
applicable here in its full force. Imposing 
is the list of the collaborators ; and if many 
foreigners are found among them, such as 
Sievers and Paul Meyer, the great burden 
of sub-editing and “reading” has been 
undertaken by members of the great 
English-speaking community. Our readers 
are aware that from time to time Dr. Murray 
issues lists of desiderata, with a view to dis- 
covering earlier or later quotations than 
those already existing among his collections. 
List VII., dated October, 1889, now lies 
before us, and we get an interesting glimpse 
into the Oxford workshop, if we look up the 
corresponding portion of the Dictionary 
itself and compare the result. The first 
page of that list has 127 entries. In only 
forty-two cases was no additional information 
supplied ; in eight cases, the item as in the 
list is not found in the Dictionary—e.v., 
coactly, for which a 1581-reference seemed 
at one time to claim a place; and in all the 
other cases (a majority of 77 to 50) new light 
has been thrown on the problem presented. 

Beforo laying before the reader some 
notes on the vocabulary of this Part, we 
wish to say a word as to the spirit in which 
we offer them. We cannot help anticipating 
a construction which might be put upon our 
words—viz., that the critic picks out some 
defects ‘‘as if to insinuate that he could 
do the work so much better himself” 
(Acapeuy, No. 1008, p. 168). Even while 
remembering the words which accompany 
the incriminated passage—to the effect that 
the fault-finding critic almost invariably 
could not, and, as a matter of fact, does not, 
do it better—we cannot but dissent from 
this proposition; and we feel, moreover, 
convinced that its respected author cannot 
harbour such pessimistic thoughts about his 
brother-critics. We offer our notes—how- 
ever little they come to—in the supposition 
that some of them may perhaps be useful to 
users or intending users of the work in 
question, and especially to give palpable 
proof of the interest which the work has 
excited. As this selection is intended to be 
representative, the words discussed may 
serve to point to the character of the 
Dictionary : . 

Close, adj. 9. An interesting illustration of 
this adj., “‘not open to public access or com- 
petition,” is found in “‘ close-fellowships.” This 
might have been given, especially as the work 
is written for foreigners as well as for English- 
men. Illustrations may be found in Hoppe. 

Close-quarters. The same authority quotes an 
important weakened use of this word: ‘ We 
are in rather close quarters here.”” The writer 
—Trollope—has evidently lost sight of its 
original application in naval matters, and has 
come under the influence of the sense of the 
separate words. 

Cloth—table-cloth (2); in a metaphorical 
sense—what is unessential to the dinner-party ; 
the food itself being the essential part: ‘‘it 
takes 930 pages ... Half that number would 
have been ample for what story there is to tell. 
In presenting us with ‘more cloth than 


dinner ’—to use a well-known Northern phrase 
... ete.” (AcADEMY, September 3, 1887, p. 148). 
In the teeth of the warning phrase about dialect, 
we do not insist that it should have been in- 
cluded. But to many readers it would have 
been useful if it had been. 
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Coach, sub. 1, b. ‘‘Slow coach” is given, 
but no reference is found. Hoppe (in his 
Preface) incidentally quotes: ‘‘Our present 
one [girl] is an awful slow coach” from 
Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life. 

Coal, sub. 1. References to 897 and 1240 are 
given. Hence one to 1000 might come in 
useful It is found sub. 10. 

Cock-and-bull. Not given asa compound sub. 
unless attributively used. Hence the following 
may be of interest: ‘‘it is of course a ‘ cock- 
and-bull’ as old as the hills, but the baron took 
it quite seriously.””’ (ACADEMY, September 24, 
1887, p. 197.) 

Cocker. The famous mathematician’s name is 
not deemed worthy of a place. Now, when 
Lord Byron (Don Juan, 16, 98) speaks of 
‘* Cocker’s rigours,” by dispensing with which 
‘Exchequer Chancellors grow quite figura- 
tive with their figures,” it is perhaps doubtful 
whether the word should beincluded. But when 
‘* Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire,” tells of 
**Privy-purse Humez, who sconced in his room is, 
And Cocker in hand in his leatherbacked chair 
Is puzzling . . .’’ etc. (Auto-da-F¢.) 
then there can hardly be any doubt. The word 
is no longer a proper name, but an appellative ; 
and although as such it may perhaps not be 
passing into common use, the phrase, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to Cocker,” is perhaps common enough to 
substantiate the claim to admission. 

Cockpit. When we meet with the definite 
article before this word there is a presumption 
tkat the theatre of that name is meant, which is 
said to have been built in 1616 (Fleay Chron. 
History, p. 253). What are we to think of 
the following quotation from Ben Jonson’s 
‘* Epicoene”’ : 

** Who will wait on us to coach then? or write, or 
tell us the news then, make anagrams of our 
names, and invite us to the Cockpit, and kiss our 
hand all the play-time, and draw their weapons 
for fair honour*’’ (iv. 2 ed. Cunningham I., p. 
440 a; see ib., p. 440b, where the Cockpit is 
mentioned amid bear beating, and other public 
places). 

We are, unfortunately, not in a position to 
judge on what basis Mr. Fleay’s date rests. If 
itis not absolutely certain, our quotation would 
go far to score a point for the hypothesis that 
the Cockpit should be earlier. If not the 
theatre, it must mean the pit in one. Soin any 
case we have an earlier quotation than the one 
given. 

Colle is not given as an interjection. Yet a 
writer of authority, not very long ago, in- 
cluded it as such in a M. English Glossary ; * 
and Mr. Henry Bradley—see his Strattmann— 
is not certain whether it is an adj. ‘“‘ cunning,” 
or a nickname, ora proper name (in ‘‘Thensaugh 
J. Colle tregetour,” Chaucer's “ House of Fame.’’) 
We think there can be no doubt that it is a 
proper name, not only in Chaucer, but also in 
the passage in the York Plays: i. Pas. ‘‘ We 
colle!” iii. Past. ‘‘ What care is comen to be?” 
See the context, York Plays 119-39. We beg to 
submit to the editress of that volume—we use 
the word on the authority of Mr. Bradley’s 
first Part—the following references, which will 
suffice to establish our point : 

** Townley Myst. p. 110: 

Come Colle and his maroo, 
Thay wille nyp us fulle naroo,”’ 
referring to one of the pastores. and ib. : 
** A Colle, goode morne. 

Cov. Myst. p. 130: Miles the Myllere and Colle 
Crakecrust ; and Colle seruus occurs as one of the 
dramatis personae in the Play of the Sacrament. 

We look, then, upon Colle as one of the ghost- 
words that Dr. Murray was quite justified in 
not taking up. 

And so we might go on; but the pre- 
ceding notes will have served our purpose, 





* Glossary to the York Plays. 





if they have given our readers an idea of 
what scanty ears remain to be gleaned after 
the careful mower has gone over the field. 
Truly, if the age of Latin titles were not 
well-nigh gone, we might claim for this work 
within its judiciously drawn limits the title 
of ‘‘ Thesaurus totivs Anglicitatis.” 

But the great merit does not lie in its 
completeness, nor in the fact that here for 
the first time we have a mass of reliable 
material to work upon for the history of the 
English language. The great interest 
centres in the treatment of the sense develop- 
ment. Up to the present, nothing, or next 
to nothing, has been done towards a 
systematic study of English semasiology. 
And yet the research would be extremely 
interesting for the student, and of very 
great use to others. It is not too much to 
say that “ etymological” dictionaries have 
hitherto looked upon their etymology from 
a one-sided point of view. A hint here and 
there as to a change of meaning is all we 
find. The greater part of these changes is 
taken for granted; and as no systematic 
treatise has ever appeared, the bewildered 
student who is told that two words totally 
opposed in sense are “‘ etymologically” the 
same is left groping in the dark for 
analogies. 

Dr. Murray has a fine sense for ‘ dis- 
covering ”’ the most delicate shades of mean- 
ing, and the mass of facts bearing upon 
these problems that one finds here discussed 
is enormous. We should not dwell upon 
this theme so long were it not that we 
have hardly ever found this characteristic 
of the Oxford Dictionary brought out before. 
If asked for instances, almost every second 
article might be pointed out; but such 
words as coarse, cloud, cone—the latter espe- 
cially, which takes up twenty-three columns 
—may be mentioned as some of the more 
conspicuous in this respect. The analogies 
given under this and other words, such 
as codz, present as near an approach to a 
systematic treatise on these matters as can 
be expected in a work like the present. 
For, however frequent the hints, we should 
of course not look for a fully developed 
system of semasiology in these pages. 
Without regard to the facts given, our own 
impression is that Dr. Murray in some 
instances goes too far, and thinks too many 
subdivisions justified to be able to keep it 
up throughout the rest of the work. In 
the case, ¢.g., of such a word as common sense, 
we find the fact that some quotations pre- 
sent the word in a more emphatic sense taken 
as basis for a subdivision (sub 2). We are 
of course thankful—let it be stated most 
emphatically—for every grain of informa- 
tion on a subject so interesting. It is not 
that we have hitherto been spoilt by over- 
feeding. But if a more emphatic use neces- 
sitates a splitting up of the significations 
for this word, are we not justified in looking 
for similar divisions everywhere? Again, 
Dr. Murray makes a special heading for the 
metonymic use of coach — the passengers, as 
in ‘*The coach dines here ’’—7.e., the con- 
tainer for the thing contained. Once more 
we ask, Can this be kept up? Will it be 
possible to give henceforth all metonymic 
and metaphorical usages of words under a 
separate heading ? We know that here, too, 





the difficulty consists in the answer to 
“‘where to draw the line?” It is not that 
our senses are too obtuse to see the dis- 
tinctions. We can only repeat that we for 
ourselves should not like to miss any fact 
given in the Dictionary, and it is only 
by placing ourselves at the standpoint of 
one overlooking the whole that we fancy 
we discover difficulties. 

But we find we are trespassing on what 
we have ourselves made forbidden ground. 
We are not reviewing a treatise on semasio- 
logy, but a Lexicon, where often for the 
first time a solution is attempted of problems 
which baffle the student at every turn, and 
where the sense development plays, after 
all, but a secondary part. It should be 
said again: No praises seem too high for 
this feature of the work. 

We wish to conclude by saying something 
about a class of words of which some have 
been given in the Dictionary—words which 
were used for the first time by Caxton. We 
have lately had occasion to inquire more 
especially into Caxton’s way of appropriating 
foreign words out of the languages from 
which he translated. We did so apropos 
of his Reynard the Foxe, which is confessedly 
a translation of a Dutch text—the one, we 
may add, that was published in 1479 by 
Gheraert Leeu at Gouda. It is well known 
that Caxton adapted “all sorts and con- 
ditions” of French words. He found no 
difficulty in using the verb to communique. 
Dr. Murray records three instances of the verb, 
and all three from Caxton. Nor would it be 
easy, we venture to surmise, to find it in any 
other writer. Caxton simply took it straight 
from French. Of course, Dr. Murray 
knows this as well as anybody else. Why, 
then, does he include it? Let us consider 
some other forms before answering this 
question. We find here clope in the sense 
of a “ blow,” and cluse =a (monastic) cell 
provided with a single quotation—each from 
Caxton’s Reynard. Wave these words ever 
formed part of the English language ? 
Have they ever been used by anybody 
else? We fancy we may safely answer 
No. The fact is, they are taken directly 
from Dutch. The original has clop and 
eluse.* By including these without a note of 
warning (the || before clope denotes either 
foreign or earlier English words, and + 
before cluse means merely obsolete), Dr. 
Murray has left the reader in the dark as to 
the real position of the words. This pro- 
ceeding would perhaps seem to be justified 
where other quotations are found, as in the 
case of balked, which (vol. i., p. 637, b.) is 
explained as ‘‘ stopped short,” “ pulled up.” 
A reference to the Dutch original (a copy is 
in the Grenville collection) would, how- 
ever, have revealed another state of affairs. 
It has ‘‘ Isegrym ballech” (p. 41, 1. 22) = 
“he became angry.” It is true, as Dr. 
Murray himself suggested to us, that 
Caxton may have supposed ballech to mean 
‘stopped short.” The suggestion is highly 
ingenious, nor is it in itself unlikely. Caxton 
every now and then committed the most 





* See p. 142, 1. 11, and p. 11,1. 25 ; we refer here 
to an edition of the Dutch text, which we hope to 
bring out early next year, and in the Introduction 
to which we shall treat more fully of these 
matters. 
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egregious blunders. But, remembering the 
large number of cases where he simply 
—— a Dutch form—thus he speaks 
of ungheluck (Arber, p. 83) = ‘ misfortune ” 
—we cannot help looking upon balked, and 
especially cluse and clope, as Dutchisms of 
the worst quality. Why, then, did Dr. 
Murray include them, and was he justified 
in doing so? Merely—and this points to 
an interesting circumstance at which we 
have already hinted— because they are 
found. For a modern period a dictionary- 
maker would have to be much nicer. For 
the older periods, a ‘‘ Thesaurus” like 
the present is an index, for the modern 
periods a guide. It records the usage of 
former periods, but it does more for modern 
times. Here it does not chronicle uses, 

and bad, but it sets up a standard for 
Imitation. 

We could wish that we had more space 
at our disposal. We have only given the 
reader a taste of the food. If, by what we 
have set before him, his appetite has been 
whetted, let him fall to. Weare sure he 
will find the fare palatable enough. 

H. Locremay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PALI LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Niddhépeti. 
Dedham School, Essex. 

This verb, not in Childers’s Dictionary, seems 
peculiar to the Jiitaka-book, where the follow- 
ing passage occurs: ‘‘ Tato galavinitena purisa 
niddhdpayimsu mam” (Jat. iv., p. 41), (Then 
the men having taken me by the throat put 
me out). In prose this would be expressed by 
‘* Atha mam giviya gahapetvaé niharadpayimsu ” 
see Jit. iv., p. 41, ll. 6, 21, and compare 

At. iv., pp. 205, 382). 

In Jat. iv., p. 48, “‘ Niddhdmase tam saka- 
agara,” the true reading appears to be niddhd- 
paye (the reading of the Burmese MSS.) = 
** panémetum vattati’’ of the prose text (Jat. iv., 
p. 48, 1. 12), and equivalent to nikhkaddhi (Jat. 
iv., p. 48, ]. 27). 

In Jat. iii. 99, “‘Katham nu sakhamigam 
dakkhisama nilbbdpitam* rajakulato va jam- 
mam” we find nibbdpitu for niddhdpita, ex- 
plained in the Commentary by nicchuddha, 
nikkhamita, and in the prose text by nikkhaddhd- 
pita. Prof. Kern suggests that nibbdsitam is 
the true reading; Dr. Fausbdll, however, 
defends his lection, and would refer niddhd- 
payati to the Skt. nirdhmépayati from dhmd 
**to blow.” But this root with nis gives us in 
Pali the causal niddhamayati or niddhameti “ to 
expel,” so that niddhdpeti probably comes from 
some other source. 

The reading nibbdépita ‘‘ extinguished,” is due 
perhaps to some confusion of nibbdpeti with 
nibbdhdpeti (see Mil., pp. 134, 139; Suttavi- 
bhanga I., pp. 17, 43). Compare Prakrit 
nivvdhida = nirvadhita, explained by the Com. 
K as nibbdsita (Cakuntali, ed. Williams, p. 256). 

In proposing a different explanation of nidhda- 
peti, we must bear in mind the common inter- 
change of p and v. Compare P4li dhopana with 
Skt. dhovana, &c. This enables us to refer 
niddhdpeti to a form *niddhdveti = *niddhdva- 
yati (a causal from the root dhdv to run) ‘to 
cause to go out,” ‘“‘to expel.” Compare 
Mahavastu, pp. 359, 364; Saddhamma-P. iv. 6a. 
In Saddhamma-pundarika iii. 89 (see Kern’s 
translation, S. B. L., p. 88), we find nirdhdva- 
ndrthadya “* for evading,” ‘‘ for escaping from,” 





* The various lections are niddhipitam (Siiha- 
lese) nidhdpitam (Burmese). 





‘for getting rid of,” for which there is the 
various reading nirvépandrthdya,* which ex- 
hibits the same sort of confusion of nirdhévana 
with nirvdpana as the Jataka text does with 
regard to niddhdpeti and nibbdpeti.t 
With regard to the two forms, Prof. Faus- 
béll says: ‘Enten vi vaelge nibbdpitam eller 
niddhapitam kommer omtrent ud paaet. De 
kunne naturligvis ligesom ethvert andet egent- 
ligt Udtryk bruges i metaforisk Betydning.” 
R. Morris. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Antiquarian Socrety.—( Monday, 

Nov. 30.) 
Mr. J. E. Foster gave some notes on ‘‘ Two Books 
printed by Siberch, now in the Library of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford.’’ The number of copies of 
the books printed at Cambridge by Siberch is so 
small that it is advisable that a note of the present 
custody of all those known should be made. I 
therefore call attention to copies of two which are 
in the library of All Souls’ College, Oxford, one of 
which has been noticed, but in an imperfect 
manner, while the other seems to have escaped 
attention altogether. The former is a copy of the 
‘* Galen’’ printed on vellum, to which a special 
interest attaches. There is, as is well known, in 
the Bodleian another copy of the book printed on 
vellum. The leaves in the last quire of this copy 
have been wrongly imposed, and consequently the 
text is not continuous, and the proper last page is 
followed by two pages which should precede it. 
This is not the case with the copy in All Souls’ 
library, the imposition of which is correct. In 
other respects it does not differ from the paper 
copies, and the first letter on the title page is mis- 
printed ‘‘C’’ as in them. This copy is noted in 
Mr. Bradshaw’s Bibliographical Notes on the 
Siberch books attached to the reprint of the 
** Bullocus,’’ but without any note of its being on 
vellum. The second book in All Souls’ library is a 
copy of the ‘‘ Balduinis.” There — to be 
nothing specially to note about this. This copy is 
not mentioned in Mr. Bradshaw’s Bibliographical 
Notes. 


Ruskin Soctety.—(Friday, Dec. 11.) 


Tue Rev. J. P. Fauntuorre in the chair.—A 
paper was read by Mr. James P. Smart, Junr., on 
** Unto this Last.’’ The lecturer said that political 
economy was a subject which had always deeply 
interested Mr. Ruskin, so much sothat hecontinually 
introduced it into his writings on art. To Mr. Rus- 
kin political economy meant personal conduct; and 
as he considered the teaching of the orthodox pro- 
fessors of the science encouraged selfishness, he 
regarded their system of mercantile economy with 
the greatest contempt. Mr. Smart, however, 
considered Ruskin’s teaching as supplementary 
to Mill’s, and not as opposed to it. Ruskin 
endeavours to do what he accuses the “‘ dismal 
science’? people of not doing—he takes into 
account the influences of social affection, of 
morality, and of religion; he takes the science of 
political economy, touches it with emotion, and 
produces a science of life based on the highest 
morality. It was what Mr. Ruskin saw of the result 
of unjust conduct that caused him to turn his atten- 
tion to political economy, rather than any icular 
love of the subject; and that was why his treat- 
ment of it was emotional rather than scientific. 
Unto this Last was a protest against injustice and 
selfishness, and the inculcation of generous justice 
was its principal theme. A few of Mr. Ruskin’s 
definitions were then compared with Mill’s. Mr. 
Ruskin, taking a wider view of the subject, con- 
veys to us ‘flashes of inspiration” in ‘‘ burning 
words’’; while Mill, always cool and calm in his 
reasoning, is the safer guide through the intri- 
cacies of the science. The weak parts of Unto 
this Last are among those in which Mr. Ruskin 

* In Pali we should expect niddhdvanatthdya and 
nibbdpanatthdya. 

+ There is a Prakrit niddhdddviya ‘‘ driven out,”’ 
in Jacobi’s Ausgewahite Erzihlungen in Méhérashtri, 


p. 3,1. 4 








attacks Mill and the other economists. These 
criticisms are shallow and captious, and a dis- 
figurement to the book. The ater concluded 
by saying—‘‘ it is to the study and practice of the 
—y ny of political economy that we must look 
or that social improvement which is so much 
desired and sought after at the present time. To 
study these principles scientifically, we must go to 
such writers as Mill and Fawcett; but to study 
them practically, to study them as they affect our 
a and our lives, we must go to Mr. 
uskin.”’ 


Socrety or Antiqvarms or Scortanp.—(Monday, 
Dee. 14.) 


Dr. Rosert Monro, one of the secretaries, read a 
curious paper upon ‘‘ The Trepanning of the Human 
Skull in Prehistoric Times,”’ apropos of a skull, bear- 
ing marks of the operation, which had been pre- 
sented to the society by the Marquis of Bute, its 
president. Dr. Monro brought under the notice 
of the society the various most recent theories 
upon the subject, and elaborately discussed the 
question whether the purpose of the operation in 
prehistoric times was medical or hieratic. Mr. 
Gray, curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, followed with a communication upon 
**Scottish Heraldic and Other Painted Glass, 
existing in or connected with Scotland ;’’ supple- 
menting and—in a oo ge ag 5 a list of 
such objects submi' by Mr. Seton to the 
society in 1887. Mr. Gray’s remarks were mainly 
based upon the original examples and full-sized 
coloured drawings collected in the Heraldic Exhi- 
bition, of which he was chief acting secretary, held 
last year in Edinburgh; and he specially con- 
centrated his remarks upon a hitherto undescribed 
rondel, preserved for at least a century at Wood- 
houselee, which he exhibited. This glass is dated 
1600, and displays the impaled arms of James VI. 
and his Queen. The meeting concluded with a 
communication from Mr. J. T. Beer, upon “A 
yor 5 ey: ne Deposit of Samian Ware off the Coast 
of Kent.”’ 








FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


“GreaT Artists” SeErtes. — David Cor 
and Peter De Wint. By Gilbert R. Redgrave. 
(Sampson Low.) The appearance of a volume 
devoted to David Cox and De Wint in the 
‘“* Great Artists” series is one more sign that 
the real worth of our old water-colour schoo! 
is beginning to be more generally appreciated. 
It is true that they were also painters in oil- 
colours, and that David Cox’s reputation in 
both mediums is now equally high, but this 
fact would scarcely have secured either a place 
among Messrs. Sampson Low’s “Great 
Artists,” if the English school of water- 
colour painting had not of late years risen in 
popular esteem and admiration. Mr. Gilbert 
Redgrave has taken great pains to make his 
little book interesting and accurate, and has 
supplemented his well compiled Lives by a use- 
ful list of the works of both men which appeared 
at the exhibition of the Water-colour Society. 
For Cox, Mr. Redgrave had ample bio- 
pee material in the volumes of Solly and 
Hall ; and in the case of De Wint, the informa- 
tion contained in the memoir by Mr. Armstrong 
has been reinforced by a MS. left by De 
Wint’s widow. It is difficult to say whether 
he has been more successful in his abridgment 
of the abundant information about Cox, or in 
eking out the sparse record of De Wint. He 
has done both well. At the same time, it 
must not be supposed that he has added 
nothing of his own. The book contains much 
in the way of clear description and sound 
criticism for which he is responsible, and he has 
shown good judgment in the selection of the 
illustrations. We wish we could add a word 
in praise of the way that these have been exe- 
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cuted ; but they are poor, pallid, blurred things, 
which ill-support the deservedly high reputa- 
ion of the artists. 

Toilers in Art. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. 
With ninety Illustrations. (Isbister.) ‘‘Toilers 
in Art” seems scarcely a happy title for men 
who have achieved such delightful mastery as 
Flaxman and Bewick, as Israels and Lalanne, 
,as Frederick Walker and Frederic Shields, not 
to mention other names in this distinguished 
company. It appears to have been chosen in 
order to give the editor the opportunity of 
printing, in the shape of an Introduction, a 
dull little sermon on a well-worn text. We know 
nothing of Mr. Ewart; but we do not under- 
stand what he has done to justify the appear- 
ance of his name on the title-page of a book 
written by other men, all of whom appear to 
be quite as capable of “‘ editing” their work. 
What, for instance, is the use of an editor who 
allows ‘‘consumption” to pass as a correct 
translation of consummatio? But the book 
itself contains a great deal of interestin, 
matter about many interesting men; an 
though the principle of selection is not 
apparent, the choice might have been more 
commonplace. We have, for instance, Oscar 
Pletsch and C. H. Bennett, artists who should 
not be forgotten now that the generation 
which they delighted is growing old, and fresh 
designers have taken their place in public 
favour. Some French artists are included, 
like Jean Paul Laurens and Francois Louis 
Fran¢ais, who are not as well known in England 
as they should be. And finally, the book con- 
tains an interesting autobiographical sketch of 
Frederic Shields, the most freshly and sincerely 
inspired of all English artists who have dared 
the greater themes of spiritual art. 


Decorative Electricity. By Mrs. J. E. H. 
Gordon. With a Chapter on “Fire Risks,”’ by 
J. E. H. Gordon. (Sampson Low.) This 
eminently practical little book is also very 
entertaining. Mr. Gordon’s interest in the 
subject is communicated in a lively manner 
toher readers. So that though she deals with 
facts, and facts mainly of science, she is always 
bright and clear. There is certainly a fascina- 
tion about electric lighting which exceeds that 
of ordinary methods of illumination. It hasa 
touch of magic—of the infinite, we may say, 
about it, which belongs neither to gas nor 
petroleum. Its effect upon art is also greater, 
for it leaves so much more freedom to the 
designer. His fancy has the freest play as to 
position and direction, as this light may hang or 
spirt out unsupported from anywhere, and 
it throws neither ‘right side up” nor ‘‘ topsy 
turvy.” So electricity stimulates the decora- 
tive invention, and ‘‘ decorative electricity ’’ is 
a subject which will not be exhausted for many 
a day. The present book, however, is less 
asthetic than useful, being full of knowledge 
and experience as to the lighting of houses 
by electricity, which cannot fail to be of value 
to the many who are now placing themselves 
in the hands of electrical engineers. They will 
still be, to a very great extent, at the mercy of 
these engineers, whatever hints they may 
get from Mrs. Gordon; but she will open 
their eyes a good deal and amuse them into the 
bargain. 

Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in Eng- 
lund. By W. J. Loftie. (Blackie.) This is 
another of the Vere Foster series, and a worthy 
companion of similar works on landscape and 
animal painting. The illustrations are from 
very popular works, the ‘‘ Angel Heads” and 
“Child Samuel” (for instance), by Reynolds; 
the ‘‘ Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough; and ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe,” by Millais. Each coloured print is 
accompanied by a well-drawn outline. As to 
the colouring we cannot speak in unreserved 
praise, it is generally heavy and hot. The 





book, however, on the whole, deserves the 
popularity which it is sure to achieve. Besides 
the painters before mentioned, there are good 
examples of Romney and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Engravings and Their Value. By J. H. Slater. 
(Upcott Gill.) This book is entitled “A 
Guide for the Print Collector,” but it may be 
safely said that no collector worthy of the 
name will ever be guided by it. It is a mere 
compilation, done without care and without 
knowledge. The author, in his advice to pur- 
chasers, recommends them to look out for 
“burr,” as if it were to be found in every 
description of ——— He informs them 
that the process of ‘line engraving” has 
become very common of recent years, whereas 
everybody else knows that it has been almost 
beaten out of the field by etching and photo- 

vure; and he speaks of acquatint as a 
method especially adapted to those subjects 
requiring tints of extreme delicacy or excessive 
depth. When we come to the accounts of the 
engravers, we find the information equally 
misleading. One instance will be sufficient— 
that of Hogarth. Mr. Slater gives no account 
whatever of the prints as published separately 
by Hogarth; he begins with the collections 
published by Cook and others off the well- 
worn plates, long after Hogarth’s death. So 
completely ignorant of the subject is he that 
he adds, after a description of these ‘‘ collec- 
tions”—which no collector would look at— 
‘* Separate prints are also frequently met with, 
but most of these are from worn plates, and 
many not from the original plates at all.” 
Besides this, he gives the collector no other 
guidance than the prices which a few of 
Hogarth’s prints have fetched. He includes 
Sir Edwin Landseer, but not his brother 
Thomas, who, of course, as an engraver was 
much more important ; and he does not mention 
J. M. W. Turner. Altogether, this is a book 
Me carefully avoided by collectors and 
others. 


A Short History of the British School of 
Painting. By George H. Shepherd. (Sampson 
Low.) This is a second edition, with a charm- 
ing frontispiece in the shape of a reduction of 
Mr. Hole’s wonderful etching of Old Crome’s 
‘Mill on the Yare.” Perhaps this is its chief 
claim to notice. The fact that a second 
edition has been called for is a sign that the 
book fills a want. It is, as the title professes, 
a ‘‘short” history, and therein, perhaps, lies 
one secret of its success. It is clear, handy, 
and full of information about artists, not only 
dead but living. It has no great pretensions, 
but we know of no other book which quite fills 
its place as a work of reference. In what 
other book, for instance, can you find in the 
index the names of Stanhope Forbes, and J. 
M. Swan, as well as those of Hogarth and 
Reynolds. 








THE FETTES DOUGLAS SALE. 


From his youth up, the late president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy was an enthusiastic 
and discerning collector of books and art 
objects; and more than once he was obliged to 
part with the gatherings of years, on the 
occasion of changes of residence or departure 
for prolonged visits to the continent. His fine 
cabinet of mediaeval medals, it will be remem- 
bered, was sold at Christie’s several years ago. 
It was supposed probable, by several of his 
friends, that, on his death, certain objects 
in his collection, more interesting for their 
local or nationally historical significence than 
valuable in a monetary sense, would have passed 
directly into the keeping of one or other of the 
public and national institutions with which Sir 
William Fettes Douglas was officially connected, 





and to whose interests he devoted himself with 
unwearied a Such anticipations were, 
however, not realised; and his collection, 
= its entirety, was sold at Dowell’s, 
Edinburgh, during the week ending last 
Saturday. 

The sale was an interesting one; though 
hardly so from the point of view of the merely 
fashionable and monied bibliomaniac, or of the 
dealers whose pleasure—and profit—it is to 
purvey for the same. Sir William was an artist 
who loved beautiful things and collected them ; 
he was something of a scholar also, who loved 
books, and enjoyed to have them about him ; 
and—let it be whispered—he loved the insides 
of these latter as least as dearly as their 
exteriors or the seemliness of their pages. He 
was a book collector who read as well as looked 
at his treasures. 

Then, again, the kind of beauty that attracted 
him, even in the exteriors of the volumes that 
he gathered, was hardly the exact sort of beauty 
that appeals most convincingly to, say, the pros- 
ag and not uncultured Glasgow merchant. 

ir William was a painter; and he was never 
happier, never more successful, than when the 
subject of his brush was, or included, an old 
volume, with its worn binding, rusted clasps, 
and time-worn page, where the touch of gold 
or the tint of crimson gleamed out from richly 
sober, time-toned vellum. One of the choicest 
of his bindings, one that he used to show and 
handle with especial gusto, was the little Gothic 
Book of Hours, printed at Strasburg in 1498. 
This binding, the original covering of the book, 
was of decoratively stamped and lettered 
vellum, stained carmine ; but then its clasp was 
gone, its back ribs were worn—nay, showed 
signs of cracking, and, in its lateral design, the 
original hue of the vellum had begun to gleam 
white through the rosiness with which the skin 
had been covered four hundred years ago. It 
was a thing to fascinate any born colourist : 
one piece of gold and some five of silver marked 
its value, as estimated in our modern currency. 
Two of the richest of the armorial bindings— 
Clavii Christophori Algebrae (Rome, 1608), red 
morocco, stated to be Italian, but possibly 
French, and Bishop Lesley’s De Origine Moribus 
. » « Scotorum (Rome, 1578), a green morocco, 
stamped with an admirable though rather 
simple — including the arms of Pope 
Gregory XIII., were wisely acquired for £1 12s. 
and £6 10s. respectively, by the Museum of 
Science and Art, an institution which also 
ee y at reasonable prices some of the 
est of the ivories, such as the fourteenth 
century, North Italian, group of three saints, 
a piece quaintly and tellingly decisive in 
the leading lines of its draperies, and both 
curious and beautiful in its ~ ee colouring 
eau To this —— also va for but 
eight guineas, a powe ronze ‘‘ Grotesque 
Ram’s Head, with Horns and Wings? of 
Italian Renaissance work. A curious and rare 
circular metal boss, probably of late sixteenth 
century, bearing quartered arms, manifestly 
Scotch, but as yet unidentified, realised 
£3 10s. The Jacobite and the Commonwealth 
pamphlets—things with whose current cost the 
predilections of a certain well-known and 
cultured Scottish peer have an intimate con- 
nexion—fetched famine prices. Among the 
manuscripts, a commission to Aloysius Molinus, 
dated in 1502, from the Ducal Palace, by that 
Doge Loredano whom Bellini portrayed in the 
National Gallery picture, showing an example 
in its title-page of singularly restrained and 
artistic late Venetian illumination, realised 
£4 15s. The pictures were, without exception, 
small cabinet works of excellent quality; and 
here a McTaggart, the finished small picture 
for his diploma work, ‘‘ Dora,” from Tennyson’s 
poem, in the Scottish National Gallery, fetched 
sixty guineas, 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


M. NAvILye left Marseilles on December 12 
for Alexandria, in order to resume work for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. M. Naville will 
this season return to the scene of his former 
labours in the Egyptian Delta—that fruitful 
region which has already rewarded him with 
the discovery of Pithom, Goshen, and Bubastis, 
and which has given {up the ruins of Daphnae 
and Naukratis, in response to the excavations of 
Mr. Petrie. 

Mr. Percy E. Newberry and Mr. G. 
Willoughby Fraser, accompanied by Mr. 
Blackden (artist) and Mr. Carter (assistant 
copyist), having now completed the survey and 
transcription of the celebrated tombs of Beni 
Hasan, have shifted their camp to the ravine 
of El Bersheh, a little higher up on the same 
bank of the Nile. They report the discovery of 
no less than five inscribed and painted tombs 
hitherto unknown to Egyptologists in this 
district. All are much dilapidated, the walls 
having mostly fallen in; but they hope to 
recover many important historical particulars of 
genealogy and local history from the inscribed 
fragments with which these new grottoes are 
strewn. They are much choked with bushes 
and debris, and need careful excavation. The 
damage done to the famous tomb of the Colossus 
on the Sledge appears to be even greater than 
the reports of tourists had led us to expect. 


Mr. W. M. F. Perri has established his 
headquarters this season at Tel el-Amarna, and 
is busily engaged, with a gang of native 
labourers, in clearing the ruins of the palace of 
Khu-en-Aten, the mysterious so-called ‘‘ heretic 
king,”’ who succeeded, as some suppose, or, as 
others believe, was identical with, Amenhotep 
IV. In view of Padre de Cara’s new theory, 
that Khu-en-Aten was a woman-Pharaoh, it 
is much to be hoped that Mr. Petrie will come 
upon some conclusive historical data of this 
reign. 

Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held in the hall of the Zoological Society, 
Hanover-square, on January 15 at4 p.m. Sir 
John Fowler, president, will be in the chair. 


WE may also mention that a cyclorama of 
‘Ancient Egypt” was opened this week at 
Niagara Hall, Westminster. It consists of an 
immense representation of the city of Memphis, 
at the moment of the departure of the Israelites, 
painted by Herr Edmund Berninger, who is 
understood to have received advice in archaeo- 
logical details from Prof. Ebers. The entrance 
to the building has been fitted up in imitation 
of a modern street in Cairo. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We hear that the collection of fictile ivories 
formed by Prof. J. O. Westwood—which is 
probably the most extensive and complete that 
has ever been got together, and which has been 
of material aid to the professor in his researches 
and publications on that branch of the fictile 
art—may, probably, be secured by Mr. C. 
Drury E. Fortnum, D.C.L., and presented by 
him to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. We 
hear, however, that this important acquisition 
and its liberal gift to Oxford must depend on 
the favourable result of the arrangements in 
contemplation for the building and endowment 
of the projected new museum in connexion 
with the University Galleries for the housing 
of the Ashmolean treasures. This collection 
of fictile ivories would, in illustration of the 
rise and progress of the plastic art, fill the wide 
gap between the works of classical times and 





those of the Renaissance, which latter are 
well represented by original examples in the 
Fortnum collection. 


WE are glad to learn that the proposal to 
put up Mr. Onslow Ford’s statue of Lord 
Strathnairn in-Eaton-square has been aban- 
doned, and that a most suitable site has been 
found and fixed upon at the junction of the 
Brompton-road with Knightsbridge. 


Tue choice series of water-colour drawings, 
representative of the English school, which 
have been presented to the nation by the 
daughters of the late Sir Prescott Hewett, are 
now on view at the South Kensington Museum. 
They number fifty-one in all, including works 
by several living members both of the Old 
Society and the Institute, and one by Sir 
Prescott himself. 


So long ago as 1883, the Government of 
India passed resolutions for the conservation 
of ancient monuments, and directed that lists 
should be drawn up for each province. Such 
a list was compiled for Madras by Dr. Burgess 
and Mr. Sewell in 1885, which comprised more 
than 500 monuments, and 300 more have been 
added in a subsequent list. Last year the 
Government issued a fresh resolution, imposing 
a more stringent duty of conserving ancicnt 
monuments upon the several departments of 
public works. Accordingly, a new list has been 
drawn up for Madras by Mr. Alexander Rea, 
superintendent of the archaeological survey of 
Southern India, who is, we believe, an architect 
by profession. The number of monuments is 
reduced to 108, selected as typical of the archi- 
tectural periods to which they belong, and each 
of them has been personally inspected by Mr. 
Rea. The following is the classification 
adopted: Buddhist remains (250 B.c. to 500 
A.D.), only in the north; Pallava caves and 
structures (500 to 700 A.D.); Chola and Pan- 
dyan temples (from the eleventh century), 
chiefly in the south; Chalukyan temples 
(twelfth to fourteenth century), confined to 
Bellary; Jaina temples (from the fourteenth 
century); later Dravidian temples, including 
those at Vijayanagar; examples of civil and 
military architecture; Christian remains, 
principally Dutch tombs. Suggestions are 
rade for the better maintenance of each 
monument ; and, finally, attention is called to 
the importance of keeping untouched the 
numerous prehistoric stone enclosures and 
ancient mounds which are to be found every- 
where throughout the country. 


THE STAGE. 
Tuk ‘“Godpapa”’ of Messrs. F. C. Philips and 
Charles Brookfield pursues its merry course at 
the Comedy. It is very likely not quite so 
laughable, nor quite so risky, as its predecessor, 
“Jane”; but it is well enough planned, well 
enough acted, and certainly succeeds in pleasing. 
It is possibly rather unfortunate that its best 
act is its first—we, at all events, experienced 
some sense of declension: we found ourselves 
laughing less heartily and less continuously. 
But we cannot honestly say that we found the 
audience generally to be of our mind on this 
matter. The audience generally, having once 
got upon the track of amusement, was content 
—albeit with diminished material—to be amused 
to the end. The act which we deem most 
amusing is that in which the greatest business 
is done at the matrimonial agency ; and though 
the complications in the later acts arise out of 
this business in some measure, yet they are not 
directly connected with it. Acted as it is, how- 
ever, and written and arranged quite smartly 
on the whole, ‘‘Godpapa’’ will, we are sure, 
outlast the most long-drawn of Christmas 
holidays. Mr. C. H. Hawtrey is admirably 


| imperturbable and commendably stolid as 
Reginald, who is in some sort a hero. Mr. 
W. F. Hawtrey is good as Mr. Craven; and 
several gentlemen, not yet perhaps very famous, 
attest their capacity to be amusing. ; 
Wyes, who elects in the piece to call himself 
“Pygmalion,” is one of these. His gaze is 
enough to make the fortune of a low comedian. 
Miss Annie Irish is too well acquainted with 
her craft, and is moreover much too charming 
and acceptable a personality, to fail as the 
young matrimonial agent; but we have seen 
her in parts that have been more conducive to 
the display of her talents. Miss Vane Feather- 
stone is authoritative, and Miss Violet Arm- 
bruster very handsome and agreeable, in the not 
too remunerative characters it is their obligation 
to assume. One or two good-looking young 
persons, with whose names we are unacquainted, 
are seen in the first act ; but perhaps the central 
character of the play—the one at all events 
which is made most constantly effective—is that 
which is assumed by Miss Lottie Venne, who is 
in the present, just as in former pieces, as 
piquante and as pleasantly acidulated as it is 
possible to be. One may smile considerably at 
the ingenious entertainment which authors and 
comedians afford, 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

My Thoughts on Music and Musicians. By 
H. Heathcote Statham. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The author, in his preface, hopes that some of 
the ‘‘critical judgments”’ suggested in _ his 
pages, may be of interest to musicians. It is 
always interesting to read opinions formed ‘ not 
lightly or hastily”’: and the fact that certain 
of them ‘run counter to the received opinions 
of the day” only adds to the interest. 

In the chapter on Mozart, Mr. Statham lets 
us clearly see the standard by which he judges 
composers, o- and small. Regular rbythin 
and rounded form are essentials. Mozart pos- 
sessed both, and hence was ‘‘the most perfect 
of musical composers.” At the present moment, 
when the whole musical world is paying homage 
to the memory of the composer of ‘ Don 
Giovanni,” the ‘‘ Jupiter’’ Symphony, and the 
Requiem, Mr. Statham, in his words of praise 
and admiration, is not running counter to the 
opinions of the day, and the most enthusiastic 
admirer of modern music can endorse many of 
his statements. But the genius of Mozart is 
now recognized because he triumphed over 
regular rhythm; and Mr. Statham merely makes 
use of the composer’s fame to glorify form 
and symmetry for their own sakes, and to 
belittle other great composers. He makes 
Mozart the text for a tirade against Wagner— 
‘*Mozart’s butler and page and waiting-maid 
will outlast Wagner’s gods and goddesses, and 
even the singing dragon.” But of this kind of 
warfare one has heard enough. Mr. Statham, 
indeed, devotes a whole chapter to Wagner, and 
pours out the vials of his wrath in no measured 
terms. The readers of that chapter should 
carefully note the introductory remarks. The 
author based his criticisms of the ‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen ” and “ Tristan” on a study of the 
scores ; and 


**subsequent acquaintance with the works by the 
hearing of the ear has not given me reason to alter 
any of the opinions I had formed from the perusal 
of the scores, except that some passages did not, in 
performance, equal the effect which the score had 
led me to anticipate.”’ 


To express opinions respecting Wagner’s music 
dramas from a paper study, and then, after- 
wards, to lend only an ear to them, shows 
presumption and prejudice; and this mode of 
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approaching the Bayreuth master will fully 
in, if not excuse, the sneering opinion 


ressed. 

“Tt may be said that Wagner is still an open 
question, and that Mr. Statham is not the only 
intelligent and thoughtful writer who dis- 
believes in the new art-theories. Let us see how 
he speaks of the heaven-born genius Schubert. 
Most musicians share Sir G, Grove’s enthusiasm 
for this composer, but not Mr. Statham. 


‘*Schubert’s attitude towards the art [of music] 
was throughout his life that of a very gifted 
amateur. . . . The belief in Schubert’s great- 
ness as an instrumental composer is, however, a 
forced one; and the more the public learn about 
musical composition and musical form, the more 
certainly they will eventually find this out.’’ 


And, again, Schubert’s Symphonies are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ uninteresting, unpolished, and full 
of vain repetitions.”” Of course one must be 
quite fair to Mr. Statham. He probably feels 
the beauty and the grandeur of Schubert’s 
music as intensely as Sir G. Grove ; but when he 
comes to write about it, on go the spectacles, 
and Schubert is found wanting. It is possible 
for the critic to pick holes in the master’s music, 
to point out ‘vain repetitions,” to discover 
mannerisms; and at certain times this is quite 
lawful. But in an essay for general readers, to 
magnify the weak points and almost entirely 
to hide the qualities which make the music so 
powerful, is wrong and misleading. Schubert 
so takes hold of anyone with natural feeling 
for what is grand and beautiful, that the flaws, 
the repetitions, the lengths no more interfere 
with the magic spell of the music than does the 
rounded form of the eighteenth century with the 
wonderful creations of Mozart. Moreover, 
there are works of Schubert in which no fault 
can be found—works in presence of which the 
cleverest critic stands mute, and feels almost 
ashamed of his profession. 

To see Mr. Statham, however, in his boldest 
mood, the chapter on ‘‘ Beethoven” must be 
read. The famous horn passage in the first 
movement of the ‘‘Eroica” is an offence 
against the ‘logic of harmonic progression ”’ ; 
the dropping of the characteristic rhythm in 
the Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony is the 
one blemish ‘‘ on the symmetry of this move- 
ment”; the introductory bars of the Choral 
Symphony are ‘ta mere eccentricity of the 
composer.” And many more statements of 
a similar kind might be given. Anything, in 
fact, which disturbs regularity of rhythm or 
form disturbs Mr. Statham. 

Itis pleasant to turn to the pages on Chopin, 
whose ‘‘nearly perfect works [are] elaborated 
and polished down to the minutest details.” 
Mr. Statham writes in a thoroughly sympathetic 
mood about the Polish composer. It is inter- 
esting to note that ‘‘the classic forms of com- 
position somewhat fettered him”—just, in 
fact, as they have fettered our author in 
his judgments on Beethoven, Wagner, and 
Schubert. 

The last chapter is devoted to Sterndale 
Bennett; and, without agreeing with every state- 
ment, many musicians will probably commend 
Mr. Statham for setting in the strongest light 
one of England’s most meritorious composers. 
But he opens his chapter with a discordant 
note. ‘‘A man of rare and individual genius” 
may, or may not, be the right phrase to describe 
Sterndale Bennett; but it sounds fulsome from 
one who speaks of Schubert as a “gifted 
amateur,” 

Other chapters, dealing with Handel, Bach, 
&e., deserve notice, but our space has already 
been exceeded. Mr. Statham’s views on 
musical art may be of the past rather than the 
present ; but he has the courage of his opinions, 
expresses himself clearly, is logical, and shows, 
as he himself declares in his preface, that he has 





given much thought to his subject. The essays 
are for the most part reprints from the 
Edinburgh and Fortnightly, but with revision 
and additiors. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIU NOTES. 


BrauMs’s new songs were repeated at the last 
‘‘aturday Popular Concert of the year; they 
were agai admirably sung by the same 
vocalists, and were received with enthusiasm. 
The Gipsy Songs, especially, are likely to 
become great favourites. Mme. Haas played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor (Op. 90). Her 
reading was correct, but she only touched, as it 
were, the surface of the music. A clever and 
graceful Larghetto and Allegretto for ’cello 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by Dr. Mack- 
enzie, was performed by Mr. Whitehouse with 
good taste and tone. Time flies, but not the 
Popular Concert programme book. A notice 
of the composer mentioned ‘‘ The Bride,” the 
Cantata produced in 1881, as his most recent 
work. The concert concluded with Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in C minor. 


Tue twenty-first series of Mr. Dannreuther’s 
Musical Evenings at Orme-square will com- 
mence on January 8, 1892, and the dates of the 
remaining evenings will be January 19, Febru- 
ary 2and 16. The following instrumentalists 
are announced : first violin, Messrs. A. Gibson, 
and §. D. Grimson; viola, Mr. E. Kreuz; 
*cello, Mr. C. Ould; with Mr. Dannreuther, as 
usual, at the pianoforte. Miss Anna Williams 
will be the vocalist. At the first concert will 
be performed J. 8. Bach’s Variations on an 
Aria in G major, known as the Goldberg 
Variations. It was the first important work 
of its kind, and is still a wonder. They 
were written for a harpsichord with two rows 
of keys; and to give due effect to them 
on one keyboard must be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 

WE are pleased to learn that Mr. E. F. 
Jacques has been appointed editor of the 
Musical Times, in place of the late W. A. 
Barrett. During his short management of the 
Musical World, Mr. Jacques displayed both 
energy and ability, and would therefore seem 
to be the right man in the right place. 


AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Sarrit & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the AcAvemy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Eprxsunen ef Mr. 
Menzizs; ¢x Dusutn of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; ix MancnEsTER 
of Mr. J. Heywoop. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New Yor, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To 
THE ACADEMY. 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
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YEARLY. 
| 
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If obtained of a Newsvendor or | | 

at a Railway Station . 130\/6066/,/0 3 8 
Including Postage to any part | | 

of the United Kingdom . e 15 077;0 10 
Including Postage to any part 

of France, Germany, India, 

China &c. 
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| Societies, and the leading Publishers. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
f For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— — 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


NOW READY. With 123 Plates, and 192 Illustrations in 
the Text. Stout crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. 


NATURE IN ORNAMENT. 
By LEWIS F. DAY, 
Author of * Every-day Art,” &c. 


Loxvoxn: B. T. BATSFORD, 52, Hicu Hoxsory. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
THROAT 


irritation, inducing cough, and affect- 
IRRITATION 


ing the voice. For these symptoms 
use EPPS’S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
In boxes, 74d. ; tins, 1s. 1}d., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BAN K, 


BIRKBECK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
¥- ——~ | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
n deman 
Two per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums o 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rateof THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrorr Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECa ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
Francis Ravenscrorr Manager. 











on application. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 








QOUPS, "PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


POFTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 





JASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





a —— _ 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 
| NO CHEMICALS USED. ire. 


“CADBURY’S COCOA contains in a condensed and increased form all the nourishing 
properties of the Cocoa bean, the proportion of flesh-forming ingredients being 21--as compared 
with 13—in natural Cocoa (cocoa-nibs), and the meagre proportion of 6 in the ordinary Cocoas of 
Commerce prepared with added Starch and Sugar. CADBURY’S COCOA IS ABSOLUTELY 
PURE and always alike in quality.”—Zhe Analyst. 

The late editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on ‘‘ The Consumption of Cocoa,” warns the 
public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the following allusion to the 
firm of CADBURY BROTHERS :—“‘It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out 
Cocva absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 


~ 












ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 


NO CHEMICALS USED. : 


The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of CADBURY’S COCOA as a 
beverage and a food for invalids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 
name CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. 


CADBURY’S COCOA.—“‘ A Food alike suitable for building up the growing body, and for . 
repairing the waste which is incidental to all the processes of life.” — Health. 
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